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Regium Donum in Ireland. — 


The subject of the Regium Donum is 
exciting eonsidetable attention in the North 
of Ireland, the. chief theatre of its pernicious 


operation, Some men of sense and spirit 
are getting ashamed of it, and are becoming 
the subjects of a conviction, that it is by no 
means necessary. One Presbytery has 
done itself honour by presenting an over, 
ture strongly recommending the establish- 
ment of a Sustentation Fund, which was 
read at the late meeting of the Synod of 
in. which overture was set 
forth, for. adoption, “the practice of the Free 
Church of. Scotland, and of the Eastern 
Reformed Synod of Ireland, in regard to 


this matter,” showing, “ that, whilst Chris- | 


tian liberality was thereby greatly encour- 
aged, the dignity and maintenance of the 
gospel ministry were placed upon a serip- 
tural basis.” This is an example which 
deserves to be followed up by every, Pres- 
bytery in the Province, for itis one of the 


where it is not, and of cherishing it where 
it is in a condition so weak as to be inope- 
rative. But the people and the press must 
aupport the Presbyteries. Much may be 
done towards diffusing right principles upon 
this subject,.in passing intercourse—much 
at the tea-table—much at the public meeting 
—much at the meetings of Preshytery— 
mueh in.expounding the Scriptures, and in 
other ways; but the press cannot be dis- 

nsed with; that is the heaven-appointed 
instrument for carrying on intellectual com- 
bat on all such subjects, and working the 

timate overthrow of error. By this means 
alone can multitudes be reached, who are 
interested, and whose concurrence must be 
ebtained. In this way alone can the con- 
troversial part of the question be satisfacto- 
rily conducted, since contending parties can- 
not spend a life-time on the platform, nor 
can the thousands and millions who people 
nations spend their days in public meetings 
issembled. The example of the Free 

hurch of Scotland, with its wondrous de- 
velopments of moral power and financial 
productiveness, is a great fact, which the 
most ravenous devourers of the Regium 
Donum can neither gainsay nor resist—and 
a fact which may be used with overwhelm- 
ing force by the advocates of scriptural 
principles. Dr. Cooke, and the other Do- 
num Doétors, when the Free Church es- 
tablished the Sustentation Fund, laughed it 
to scorn; but now, they have brought them- 
selves to hear of it, at least, with gravity. 


It is no longer a ridiculous, but a momen- | 


us—almost a sublime affair. ‘To be sure, 
Dr. Cooke and his friends may not like it, 
‘because of the dependence which it creates 
upon the people, and the consequent power 
which it gives them, and its solid and se- 
rious bearings on the character of the min- 
istry. For they well know that this is the 
strongest of all guaranties for an accom- 
plished, competent, exemplary, and efficient 
ministration, whereas the Regiwmn Donum 
enables mento get'on comfortably without 
knowledge, without spirituality, without 
zeal; of toil; “or flock, or‘ friends, ‘or ‘any 
the Donum, a man is in a position to 
defy the world! Our Trish readers will un- 
derstand us. They can point to men who, 
having lost charaeter, and through that hav- 
ing been expelled from their pulpit by the 
¢ommunities with which they stapd asso- 
ciated, and which they have disgraced, still 
retain the Donum, and thus—though they 
cannot “ dig,”” and would have had but lit- 
tle to hope from “ begging,” even although 
unrestrained by “shame,” having made 
friends with the mammon of Dublin Castle, 
are in a fair way of contriving, at the ex- 
pense of their country, to linger out their 
inglorious existence, without either the aid 
of friends, or the necessity of repairing to 
the workhouse. The Free Church sys- 
tem, and true Voluntaryism, would put a 
speedy stop to all this, and, in a very few 
years, renovate both the ministry and the 
churches of the Irish Presbyterian body. 
The comparative effects of the two systems 
suffice, without a word of argument, to 
determine their respective merits, and their 
claims to the countenance of Scripture. 
There is not, in all the North of Ireland, a 
Christian man but will avow his convic- 
tion, that, were Paul on earth again, with 
the choice before him, of iMenniying himself 
with the Free Church of Scotland, or the 
Regium Donum Churches of Ireland, he 
would not hesitate one moment in making 
and avowing his election. Nor can we 
hesitate to say, that all men of a right spirit 
will avow a like preference. There are 
hopeful signs in Ireland, At the Synodical 
meeting, where the overture already men- 
tioned was proposed by the Rev. Dr. Brown, 


of Manorcunningham, and seconded by the 


Rev. Mr. Dill, of Ballykelly, beyond mover 
and seconder, all save the Rev. Mr. Wilson, 
of Ramelton, appeared unanimously to re- 
ject it, ‘The last mentioned gentleman, in 
supporting the overture, referred to the 
Eastern Reformed Church, which had, he 
said, * tried the principle with complete suc- 
cess; for, in the year of the famine, every 
member of that body received £20 more 
than he would have done under the old sys- 
tem, and all this they had effected in the 
teeth of popular prejudice. ‘They had now 
organized a fund which gave to their minis- 
ters comfort and ease. 

This, although a small, is a good begin- 
ning. He that has truth, has a power that is 
more than mortal. This minority of three 
bold and faithful men, if they shall only com- 
bine prudence with courage, will, in the end, 
find themselves at the head of a majority. 
I'he Eastern Reformed Churches, who have 
taken the lead, deserve great praise; and a 
spirited writer, in one of the Derry Journals, 
has done them the honour due to their heroic 
example. ‘That gentleman, referring to the 
fears of the Rev. Mr. Wallace, who deems 
the Regium Donum their “external and 
internal sustentation fund,” and deprecates 
any change in their method of ministerial 
support, says, “It is very natural, indeed, 
for Mr. Wallace to make this acknowledg- 
ment, when he called to his recollection the 
fact, that one of the largest and most aristo- 
cratic congregations out of Belfast, only pay 
to each of their two ministers, (both men of 
high standing,) twenty farthings per head 

r annum! No wonder, then, that Mr. 

allace should consent to ‘ask the Assem- 
bly for some more definite plan of support- 
i e gospel ministry.’ ”’ 
whom we have the 
pleasure of knowing, and in whose state- 
ments we place the fullest confidence, in 
his admirable communication in the Derry 
Journal, thus expresses himself : 

to.support you. ey are no 
the, present blighting system, 
unwilling. And why? Just because they 


auidience was 80 overw 


byterian Church, who, by the showing of 
one of your own ministers, keep their pas- 
tors ‘in comfort and ease?’ Another of your 
ministers, who, I have reason to believe, 
would ly get quit of his present unholy 
with the kingdoms of this-world, 
told ‘you, at your last meeting of the Assem- 
bly, that “he would take the smoking of his 
congregation (a small country congregation 
in or near Garvah) for his stipends.’ An- 
other said, ‘He knew a congregation who 
smoked at the rate of £300 a year;’ and a 
third stated that ‘he had been told that the 
Townsend street congregation in Belfast, 
smoked at the rate of £700 a year;’ whilst 
it is on record, be it remembered, that 
this said congregation, consisting of thirty- 
five hundred individuals, pay their minister 
the munificent sum of £150, or under 10d. 
per head per annum. In the same propor- 
tion, the congregation of ‘Connor’ would 


creating public opinion | smoke at the rate of £1000 a year; and 


yet such are the effects of Regium Donum, 
in drying up the liberality of the people, 
that this congregation, consisting of five 
thousand individuals, generously dole out to 
their minister £40 a year; just thirty-three 
shillmgs and fourpence less than twopence 
per head per annum. 

“'Pruly has it been said of our pensioned 
Presbyterian Church in Ireland, that «her 
ministers are dead and her people twice 
dead;’ ‘ No man, combining mental sound- 
ness with moral integrity, can deny that 
the royal bounty is both needless and mis- 
ehievous—to England a robbery, and to 
Ireland a curse ;’ ‘Justice, decency, religion, 
patriotism, every thitig unites to demand its 
extinction ;’ ‘Its effects are not aliment and 
strength, but paralysis and death.’ Away, 
then, with this needless, this unjust, this 
paralyzing Donum. Cease to dishonour 
the only true King and Head of the Church 
by looking as you now do, to Courts and 
Parliaments, instead of trusting to his ordi- 
nance for the supply of your temporal 
wants. Let us hear no more of the inabi- 
lity of your people to support you. A little 
self-denial in the use of tobacco, not to speak 
of intoxicating drinks, would enable them 
to do so on a scale according to which you 
might ‘ fare sumptuously’ every day. They 
eould then with ease, and without feeling it, 
raise a fund whereby ‘the character or sta- 
tion of the ministry would be exalted,’ and 
which would be quite adequate to the sup- 
port even ‘ of a class of men of high stand- 
ing.’ 93 


The Secret of oo Preach- 


No sermon preached in New England 
has acquired. greater celebrity than that 
 aparg by President Edwards, at Enfield, 
uly 8th, 1741, from the words, “ Their foot 
shall slide in due time.”’ ‘“ When they 
went into the meeting house the appearance 
of the assembly was thoughtless and yain; 
the people hardly conducted themselves 
with’ common decency.” But as_ the 
e ‘it is certain that the 
with: 

and weeping that the preacher “ was obliged 
to speak to the people and desire silence 
that he might be heard;’’ and a powerful 
revival followed. And it is said that a min- 
ister in the pulpit, in the agitation of his 
feelings, caught the preacher by the skirt 
and cried, *“ Mr. E., Mr. E., is not God a 
God of mercy?” and that hearers were 
seen unconsciously bracing themselves 
against the pillars and the sides of the 
pews, as if they already felt themselves 
sliding into the bottomless pit. This fact 
is often cited simply as a proof of Presi- 
dent Edwards’ peculiar eloquence — the 
more striking because it was his habit sim- 
ply to read from his notes without gestures. 
But there is another element to be taken 
into the account in explaining this result, 
and one that has been strangely overlooked. 
The following quotation will exhibit it.— 
“While the people of the neighbouring 
towns were in great distress for their souls, 
the inhabitants of Enfield were very secure, 
loose, and vain. A lecture had been ap- 
pointed there; and the neighbouring people 
were so affected at the thoughtlessness of 
the inhabitants, and in such fears that God 
would in his righteous judgment pass them 
by, as to be prostrate before him a consi- 
derable part of the evening previous, sup- 
plicating mercy for their souls. When the 
time appointed for the lecture came, a num- 
ber of the neighbouring ministers attended, 
and some from a distance;’’ a proof of the 
extent of prayerful interest in behalf of the 
town. Here, then, we have the secret of 
the powerful impression of that sermon, in 
the fact that Christians in the churches 
around, themselves under the unusual influ- 
ences of God’s Spirit, were offering their 


fervent prayers for God’s blessing on that 


sermon, 

Another sermon, the immediate results of 
which were perhaps more striking than the 
results of any sermon of modern times, was 
preached by a Mr. Livingstone, in Scotland. 
This, also, is often cited as an illustration of 
the power of eloquence. But in an old 
work by Robert Fleming of Rotterdam, 
entitled, The Fulfilling of the Scriptures,” 
will be found precisely the same explanation 
of these extraordinary results:—I must 
also mention that solemn communion at 
the kirk of Shots, June 20, 1630, at which 
time there was so convincing an appearance 
of God and down-pouring of the Spirit even 
in an extraordinary way, that did follow 
the ordinances; especially that sermon on 
the Monday, 21st June, with a strange un- 
usual motion on the hearers, who in a great 
multitude were there convened of divers 
ranks, that it was known (which I can 
speak on sure ground) near five hundred 
had at that time a discernible change wrought 
on them, of whom most proved lively Chris- 
tians afterwards: it was the sowing of a seed 
through Clidesdale, so as many of the most 
eminent Christians in that country could 
date either their conversion or some remark- 
able confirmation in their case from that 
day. And truly this was the more remark- 
able, that one after much reluctance, by a 
special and unexpected providence, was 
called to preach that sermon on the Mon- 
day, which then was not usually practised ; 
and that night before, by most of the Chris- 
tians there, was spent in prayer; so that 
the Monday’s work as a convincing return 
of prayer might be discerned.”” Here then 
is the secret. Christians, having received 
on the Sabbath an anointing from on high, 
spent the night in that wrestling and pre- 
vailing prayer which such an anointing 
alone calls into exercise. 

These two extraordinary facts, therefore, 
are to be cited as examples, not of the power 
of eloquence, but of the power of prayer. 


istress | occasions, he was very much ‘ch 


And as one preacher was a giant in intel- 
lect, the other of ordinary capacity, they 
show that the power of the gospel. is not 
limited by the talents of the preacher, but 
depends for its full effect on the suitable 
combination of those two elements of min- 
isterial as well as apostolical. strength, “the 
word of God and prayer.” ‘They show 
what the pulpit is capable of effecting, and 
compel us to mourn that its ordinary effhi- 
ciency is far below what ought to be ex- 

ted from an agency capable of so much. 
They tell Christians not to be wishing that 
they had a more talented minister to build 
up their church, but to compass about the 
one they have with prayer—to double their 
minister’s energy by doubling their own 
prayers; for, to multiply by prayer the 
usefulness of the ministers we have, is as 
advantageous as to multiply their number. 
Let any “appointment for a lecture’’ be 
compassed about with prayer as was that 
appointment at Enfield, and that at the kirk 
of Shots, and see if the preacher do not 
show that his words are spirit and life. 
Let any pulpit where the truth is preached 
be encircled day and night by such prayer, 
and, charged with electric energy, it will 
ive shocks of resistless power.—Puritan 
Recorder. 


Remarkable Conversion of an Af- 
rican. 


The following communication from the 
Missionary Herald, will be read with 
equal pleasure and profit. It will be 
seen that the facts which Mr. Wilson 
states, are unusually interesting; and the 
lesson which missionaries and their friends 
may derive from the narrative, is one of very 
great value. ‘The history of the individual 
in question shows conclusively, that we are 
not to measure the success of a mission by 
its present fruits. Our Episcopal brethren 
may have felt that all their labour had been 
worse: than lost upon their former pupil: 
but they will now see that it is not so.— 
On the contrary, it may hereafter appear 
that in no case has their toil been better ex- 
pended for the redemption and progressive 
improvement of the African race. Let none 
be discouraged, therefore, because the de- 
sired blessing does not come when we wish 
to see it. Perhaps it is only delayed for a 
time, that he who is wonderful in counsel 
and excellent in working, may more effect- 
ually glorify his great name. 

« Tanwiahisa native of Cavally, near Cape 
Palmas; and he was educated by the Epis- 
copal missionaries at that place. He was 
thoroughly instrucéed in the principles of 
Christianity, and became, no doubt, the 
subject of many earnest _— He had 
scarcely completed his education, however, 
when he contracted a strong disgust for re- 
ligion, and he determined to escape from 
the influence of his teachers, by embarking 
on board an English trading vessel, in the 
character of an ordinary labourer. 

While in this situation, he frequently en- 
tertained the sailors and others, by dressing 
himself in a large pea-jacket, and imitating 
the preachers of the gospel whom he had 
been accustomed to hear. On one of these 
a remark of one of the crew, to the effect, 
that what he had said, though uttered in 
sport, was nevertheless true. It drew from 
him some very contemptuous expressions 
upon the subject of the Christian religion, 
and also in relation to those who taught it; 
and at the same time he avowed his fixed 
belief in the doctrines of atheism. 

Soon after this occurrence, he was trans- 
ferred to a French trading vessel, among 
the crew of which he found himself in an 
element just suited to his own feelings.— 
On one Sabbath, however, when all hands 
were employed in ship work, he received a 
severe contusion by the falling of a heavy 
piece of iron, and was taken to the hospital. 
Here he was left to reflection; and for a 
time he was almost overwhelmed by his fear 
of death; and the only relief he could ob- 
tain, was in the hope of speedy annihilation. 
* Why should I fear to die?”’ said he to him- 
self. If death comes, I die. This body 
will waste away and return to dust; and 
this will be the end of me.’’ Such reflec- 
tions quieted his apprehensions, in some 
measure, but they did not unburden his 
mind. 

He was brought to the Gaboon, where he 
engaged in the service of the French on 
shore. Here he found several other young 
men who had received a religious education 
at Cape Palmas, and they agreed among 
themselves that as they had come here to 
obtain money, they would have no more to 
do with the principles in which they had 
been educated; but would conform, in all 
respects, to the wishes and practices of those 
in whose service they had entered. Here 
they drank, used profane language, and de- 
secrated the Sabbath, as if they were taking 
revenge upon the gospel for the restraints 
which it had formerly imposed. | 

On one Sabbath, as they were out on a 
shooting excursion, when it was Tanwiah’s 
turn to fire he was so much oppressed with 
the fear that the gun would burst in his 
hands and kill him, that he had scarcely 
strength to discharge it. And after the 
party had returned home, one of them took 
up a Testament, the only one they had 
among them, and began to read. This 
greatly annoyed Tanwiah, and he took away 
the Testament, and hid it. At the same 
time he reproached the other for introdu- 
cing a subject which they had agreed to put 
aside altogether. But this book frequently 
met the eye of Tanwiah afterwards; but 
never, however, according to his own repre- 
sentations, without occasioning annoyance. 
Indeed, he hated the very sight of it; still 
though he several times thought of destroy- 
ing it, he never had the hardihood to do so. 

The death of one of his associates, soon 
after, made him feel very serious. He 
could not help imagining himself in the 
place of the dead; and as he assisted in 
carrying the corpse to the burying ground, 
he confessed that he felt a degree of anguish 
that was almost insupportable. He went 
home, took up the despised ‘Testament, read 
a chapter in it, kneeled down, and prayed 
earnestly for forgiveness; all of which, how- 
ever, only seemed to increase his trouble. 

While he was in this state of mind, but 


| without avowing it, he came up to Baraka, 


and was invited into the study of one of the 
missionaries. He was reminded of the in- 
structions he had received, the anxiety he 
must have caused his teachers, the wicked- 
ness of the life he was then living; and he 
was exhorted to give his heart to the Saviour. 
This proved a word in season. For a time 
he hesitated, thinking it utterly impossible 
to become a Christian in the circumstances 
in which he was placed; and it was per- 
fectly natural that he should have had these 
difficulties; for there was scarcely another 
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spot in the world, humanly speaking, more 
unfavourable for the development of Chris- 
tian character. 
But even here, God gave him peace of 
mind, and enabled him to rejoice with joy 
unspeakable. He came forth from the or- 
deal with clear views of Christian doctrine, 
and with a heart overflowing with love to 
his Saviour; and he endeavoured to effect, 
with the genuine earnestness of a young 
convert, the conversion of all around him. 
He refused to work again on the Sabbath ; 
and he could not hear profaneness or look 
upon intemperance without reproving them 
—and he never failed to warn those with 
whom he had intercourse, of a coming judg- 
ment. 
From this time forward, he was an enig- 
ma to those who were about him. They 
knew something of the history of Christian- 
ity; and most of them were nominal pro- 
fessors of that religion; but it was the first 
time they had ever seen the real spirit and 
power of Christianity. This had now sprung 
up among them, from an unknown source. 
It had appeared, moreover, in the most un- 
likely of all subjects; but it. confronted 
them with a power and consistency which 
may could not gainsay or resist. 
anwiah would have been discharged or 
punished forthwith; but his services were 
too valuable for the former, and his earnest, 


dignified honesty saved him from the latter: 


A measure of indulgence was shown to him, 
therefore, that could not and would not 
have been granted to any other person in 
the establishment. | 
When the term of his service expired, not 
finding himself in an atmosphere favourable 
to the improvement of his piety, he made 
application to be discharged. He found, 
however, that a conspiracy had been formed 
to detain him. He told the officer who had 
made this compact, in a frank but respect- 
ful manner, that he had not power to detain 
him. ‘The officer tauntingly inquired how 
he would escape, as the whole country was 
under his surveillance ; and if he ran away, 
he would certainly be brought back and 
punished. ‘T'anwiah calmly replied, that he 
had no schemes of his own; that his confi- 
dence was in God, who, he knew, would 
release him. That night he pleaded earn- 
estly for the interposition of his heavenly 
Father; and he went to his bed feeling per- 
fectly satisfied that his prayer had been 
heard. ‘The next morning he went to the 
commander of the station, made known his 
wishes, and received a written discharge. 
He is now a member of our church, and 
exhibits the excellency of the gospel in his 
daily walk. Indeed, I do not know that I 
have ever seen a more striking illustration 
of the power of divine grace. He is warm 
in his expressions of gratitude to God for 
sending missionaries to his country. His 
influence is not only felt in our own mission 
—but it pervades the entire community 
around us; and we cannot but hope that 
God intends to make him the instrument of 
great good to his countrymen. And it 
should be the prayer of every friend of the 
Redeemer, that he would greatly multiply, 
not only the number of such as shall be 
saved, but the number of such as shall pro- 


tise be as extensively useful as Tanwiah with 


in Africa.” 
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Ecclesiastical Statistics of Canada 
West. 
The late census, which is said, however, 
not to be perfectly reliable, presents the 
following results: 


Church of England, 166,340 
Church of Scotland, * 45,762 
Church of Rome, 119,810 
Free Presbyterians, 62,690 
Other Presbyterians, 19,730 
Wesleyan Methodists, 87,516 
Episcopal Methodists, 35,732 
Other Methodists, 14,205 
Baptists, 28,053 
Lutherans, 7,186 
Independents, - 5,933 
Quakers, 5,951 
Universalists, 2,196 
Jews, 130 
Mennonists, 4,617 
All other denominations, 13,543 
No creed or denomination, 60,171 
Total, 700,542 


The entire population is 723,332, so that 
22,790 are unaccounted for. 


Infidelity the Fruit of Oxford 


Training. 

We adverted, in a recent number, to the 
remark of the Quarterly Reviewer of Ly ell’s 
Visit to the United States, that ** Calvinism 
is every where the legitimate parent of 
Unitarianism.”’ It is, we are told, “the 
inevitable tendency of extreme Calvinistic 
opinions to produce a violent revulsion.” 
That extremes generate extremes, is, indeed, 
a trite remark; yet, there is a wide differ- 
ence between the effect of repulsion and that 
of legitimate tendency. It is true, in point 
of fact, that, in many instances, individuals 
are found passing from one set of opinions 
to what seems the very opposite; the Qua- 
ker turns Romanist, the Calvinist a Unita- 
rian, the Unitarian a Papist; but it would 
be surely very absurd to say that Quaker- 
ism or Unitarianism was the legitimate par- 
ent of Popery. Such violent transitions as 
result from mere revulsion of feeling, gen- 
erally indicate a weak or an ill-regulated 
mind and shallow information, whether the 
change is from better to worse, or from 
worse to better; and some other proof than 
mere sequence is required to establish the 
connexion of cause and effect. _ 

But allowing, for argument sake, that 
Calvinism has seemed in Geneva, in Bos- 
ton, in England, to produce, by some mys- 
terious process, its opposite in the negative 
creed of the Unitarian, we would put it to 
such orthodox Churchmen as our Review- 
er, how are we to explain the fact, that 
Puseyism appears, in like manner, to be 
“the legitimate parent” of an infidelity bor- 
dering upon sheer deism, and, compared 
with which the sehool of Channing and 
Dewey would be deemed by him all but 
orthodox? Whether it is the effect of a 
revulsion from Tractarianism, or whether 
it is the natural product of it, the fact is 
certain, that in both our Universities a 
deadly hostility to Christianity is secretly 
spreading to a melancholy extent. Mr. 
Froude’s Nemesis exhibits both the process 
and the result; and we have a fresh illus- 
tration of the same tendencies of opinion 
under the influence of Oxford training, in a 
work just published, under the title of Popu- 
lar Christianity, its Transition State and 
Probable Development, by Frederick J. 
Foxton, A. B. This gentleman was for- 
merly of Pembroke College, Oxford, and 
perpetual curate of Stoke Prior and Dock- 
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low, Herefordshire, His work appears, 
from the account given of it by a contem- 
porary, to. be one of the most audacious 
attaeks upon the Christian faith that have 
nt rece in this country since the more 
vulgar effusions of Carlile and Taylor. 
Miracles, ‘prophecy, and inspiration, are all 
declared by him to be the mere delusions 
of 2 credulous age; the divinity of Christ 
is fermed “a really Pagan doctrine ;” the 
doctrine of the Trinity “an expiring super- 
stition ;” the New ‘Testament is treated 
with coarse ridicule, in the style of Paine, 
rather than of Strauss; and Moses, So- 
crates, Confucius, Christ, Mahomet, and 
Luther, are impiously put in the same cate- 
gory.’ The spirit which seems to pervade 
the work is one of angty.defiance and un- 
bognded arrogance ; leaving an impression, 
according to no unfavourable critic, that, 
“in finally throwing off his early faith, the 
writer did so with something of a resentful 
feeling on account of thé wrong done to his 
intellect by the dogmas which a false reli- 
gious training impressed upon it.” He 
fail ‘therefore, be considered as affording 
an example, but by no means a solitary 
one, of the influence of the Oxford training 
in uprooting the Christian faith. — Lon- 
don Patriot. 
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Canada vs. The United States. 
The Rev. Dr. Dixon, an eminent Wes- 
leyan minister, in a work recently pub- 
lished, thus contrasts the state of 
with that of the United States : 

‘“ Every book I had read, and every per- 
son with whom I had conversed, after visit- 
ing America and Canada, united in their 
testimony as to the great difference in- 
stantly felt on passing the boundary line; 
and this change seemed always to be repre- 
sented in favour of Canada; whilst any 
attempt at pointing out the nature of this 
contrast, its causes and its characteristics, 
has never, so far as I know, been attempted. 
The fact is indisputable. 
of reasoning, of inference, of opinion: it is 
instantly felt, as much as in going out of a 
warm room into a cold atmosphere. What 
is it which produces the change? The pre- 
ference is, of course, a matter of taste. The 
American temperament is by some gene- 
rally preferred, and by others the Canadian. 
_ “ Let us look at the case. On the Ameri- 
can side, the people are all life, elasticity, 
buoyancy, activity; on the Canadian side, 
we have a people who appear subdued, 
tame, spiritless, as if living much more 
under the influence of fear than hope. 
Again, on the American territory, we be- 
hold men moving as if they had the idea 
that their calling was to act, to choose, to 
govern—at any rate to govern themselves; 
on the Canada soil, we see a race, perhaps 
more polite than the other, but who seem to 
live under the impression that their vocation 
is to receive orders, and obey. Then, on 
the American side, you are placed in the 


pote. of incessant bustle, agitation; the 


hotels are filled, coaches are in constant 
Movement, railroad trains passing and re- 


passing with their passengers, whilst men 


of business are seen pushing their concerns 

impassioned On the Canada 
shore, we have comparatively still life; deli- 
cate, genteel, formal. Moreover, on the 
American territory, all along the shores of 
the lakes, the country is being cleared, 
houses and villages built, works put up, in- 
cipient ports opened, and trade begun. On 
the Canada shore, unbroken forest appears 
for miles, whilst the small openings which 
have been made present themselves to view 
in a very infantine and feeble state of pro- 
gress. 

“All this was exhibited at once at our 
hotel itself. We had been put down in the 
town of Niagara, on the American side, in 
the midst of an active population, and has- 
tened at once to one of several large hotels. 
Besides being splendidly fitted up, it was 
full of people. In my ignorance I had im- 
agined that we were to take up our residence 
at this place, and hastened to engage a room; 
in this attempt I found it difficult to obtain 
accommodation at all, and failed altogether 
in securing a chamber which commanded a 
view of the Falls. We crossed over to the 
Canadian village, and found an equally com- 
modious inn; but the contrast was most 
striking. ‘The saloon to which we were 
directed was equal to one of the American 
dining-rooms, capable of accommodating 
from 150 to 200 persons. What was the 
company? When dinner was annonnced, 
about ten persons sat at one end of a pro- 
digious table, receiving the good things of 
Providence in perfect silence, except as 
broken by some common-place phrases of 
politeness, 

“There sat at our table, on this and on 
all other occasions, an old lady, the perfect 
personification of the state of things around 
us. This lady had a dowager-like appear- 
ance and air, the quintessence of politeness, 
with studied movements and manners, as if 
she had been in the observance of punctilios 
for fifty years. Her dress, head-gear, and 
ornaments, had been adjusted as if for a ball- 
room. Our friend might have been taken 
from Niagara to any saloon in St. James’s, 
and would have surprised no one by the 
transfer. Now, these are the things which, 
no doubt, please many of our voyageurs 


from this country, and cause them to con-. 


sider Canadian society as transcendantly 
above that of the United States. ‘The sight 
of that old lady would settle the question at 
once on the score of gentility; and espe- 
cially when it is added, that at the Canada 
hotel the gentlemen and ladies take wine at 
dinner, and at the other side of the border 
this is not the fashion. . 
_ There is another striking difference be- 
tween the Americans and Canadians. In 
the first-mentioned country, ideas, senti- 
ments, opinions—in fine, knowledge seems 
to be considered a common stock. The 
people sit with their legs across a chair- 
back, or place them in some other elevated 
position, and talk at théir ease. On the 
other hand, the Canadian people seem to 
say,‘ Do you not know that Iam a gentle- 
man? Keep your distance, sir?’ ‘Then, 
again, the American officer never forgets 
that he is a citizen, and the citizen does not 
forget that he is a man; their intercourse is 
perfectly easy, free, unembarrassed; the 
one class never assumes an air of superiori- 
ty; the other never lowers his status, or 
yields up his consciousness of equality, or 
his self-respect. On the other hand, the 
Canadian officer never removes from his 
standing of assumed dignity, or condescends 
to become the citizen: he rarely amglga- 
mates with the people; and they, on their 
part, as seldom think of stepping beyond 
their line, and claiming equality. These 
artificial distinctions have a powerful and 
obvious effect. ‘The manners of the Cana- 
dian population, being thus regulated, ap- 


It is not a matter | 


pear much more in accordance with Euro- 
pean notions than their neighbours’. This 
circumstance, no doubt, causes the one class 
to be decried as. vulgar, and the other to be 
praised as polite. ‘The opinion, as we have 
said, is a matter of taste. They who desire 
to see nature in its genuine tendencies, will 
prefer the one; they who admire it most 
under the restraints of distinctions and fash- 
ion, the other. But it would be unjust in 
me to say, that the more unrestrained popu- 
lation are not polite; for, in truth, I met 
with nothing but the most perfect politeness 
from them all.” 


CONSCIENCE—A PREACHER. 


1. He has been regularly inducted into 
office. He was called’ 0 the work by the 
highest authority; and the validity of his 
ordination has never been disputed. Much 
as some of his sermons have been disliked, 
I believe all the denominations claim him as 
belonging to them, and it is well to see a 
point in which they are all agreed. 

2. He is certainly an old preacher. The 
first parents had a specimen of his preach- 
ing before they left Eden, and he has not 
failed of preaching some where a day, if he 
has an hour, since. Some people think a 
minister should stop preaching after a cer- 
tain age, and If think some would be glad 
if this old preacher would stop. And some 
have taken a good deal of pains to stop him. 
But I never heard of their success. Indeed, 
I have known cases when the more they 
opposed him and tried to put him down, the 
louder he preached, and they had to give it 
up. Notwithstanding his age, he has lost 
nothing of the power and vigour of his voice. 
From what I know of him, I should not 
think that age, however great, will ever stop 
him, or any other agency, but the authority 
which first set him to work. | 

3. He is a very discriminating preacher. 
He is an archer that seldom loses an arrow. 
He comes directly home to men’s bosoms, 
as if he had something to do there. The 
hearer has no difficulty in ascertaining what 
he is about. ‘ What would he be at?” is 
often asked under sermons, but not when 
conscience is in the pulpit. 

4. Heisabold preacher. Scowls, frowns, 
and threats are all lost upon him. What he 
has to say, he says right on, no matter who 
is in the audience. He does not wait for 
people to come to specified places to hear 


him. He fearlessly goes after them into the 


parlour or the palace, lifts his voice to the 
king on the throne, utters his rebukes in the 
hall of revelry or the den of robbers. There 
is no timidity or cowardice about him. He 
tells the truth out and out, without any kind 
of compromise, or any sort of deference to 
the feelings of his auditors. It may raise a 
dreadful storm in the bosom, and hate, they 
may, the preacher most cordially; but he 
lays on the match without shrinking, and it 
matters not who stands in the way of the 
shot. 

5. He is certainly a very awakening 
preacher. People who are good at the 
business of sleeping under other preachers, 
never get asleep under this one. The mo- 
ment he begins, all previous drowsiness 
departs. Most people had rather be asleep 
when he preaches. And how many of 
them try to reach such a blessed state of 
unconsciousness! But he knows what 
chord to strike to keep them awake, and 
and awake they will be, while he is in the 
pulpit, take what pains they may to be 
slumberers. One of his gentlest whispers 
will make sleep an exile, and when he 
speaks in the fulness of his power, it is as 
if every bone was breaking, and every nerve 
was snapping. ‘The crash of all nature 
about his ears, would not more effectually 
keep the hearer awake. 

6. He always has something to say when 
he preaches. Some preachers get along 
somehow without this. ‘They can have 
utterance by the hour, and say but little— 
some of them nothing. But all who have 
heard this preacher affirm that there ever 
was sound and solid matter in his discourse. 
He has no rhetorical flourishes, no tricks 
and subtleties of speech—no sound in the 
place of sense, no thunder without lightning. 


He has a message where he goes—an earn- | 


est and important errand, whomsoever he 
addresses. He crowds a good deal into a 
small space, and makes the hearer feel there 
is abundance of matter in a few words. 

7. He is 2 very effective preacher. Some 
preachers seem to have no more effect upon 
their hearers than a child’s breath in stop- 
ping a hurricane. But hard hearts have 
melted, iron wills have bowed, deeply loved 
objects have been forsaken, inveterate sinful 
habits have been abandoned, the very deep- 
est depths of the human soul have been 
stirred ; all these things have been done by 
this preacher. Effective! Look at David 
wetting with his tears the parchment on 
which he wrote the fifty-first Psalm! Look 
at the king of Babylon as his eye fell on the 
hand-writing on the wall! Look at Judas 
as he dashed on the pavement of the temple 
the price of the betrayal of his Lord! And 
then at Peter weeping bitterly over his de- 
nial of him. Here was preaching to some 
purpose, and conscience did it. And there 
never was a human being deeply and pow- 
erfully moved by the grand and momentous 
interest of religion, but this preacher had 
been uttering his terrible voice in the depths 
of the guilty soul. Verily the history of 
human hearts testifies he is an effective 
preacher, 

8. He preaches every where. Preaching 
is usually done at stated times and_places. 
But here is a preacher who has no confine- 
ment of this sort, and he can skilfully adapt 
his discourse to any capacity. ‘Their goes 
a pouting, stubborn child; this preacher is 
there. ‘There is a reckless and ungodly 
young man, and the preacher is there. He 
is preaching in that parlour, where domes- 
tic peace is broken by a profligate husband, 
or an ill-tempered wife. He is down in that 
forecastle, making that wicked sailor trem- 
ble. He is shaking a thousand people with 
fear in that great congregation, and at the same 
time he has gone out on that pleasure ex- 
cursion, and is making the ears of those 
Sabbath-breakers tingle. He makes the 
open villains of yonder penitentiary hear 
him, and so he does the but a little smaller 
villains who are yonder, at midnight, count- 
ing the days’ hard bargains. While he 
thunders in the ears of that impious blas- 
phemer, he sharply admonishes that pro- 
fessed disciple’s omission of prayer. He is 
the greatest busybody about preaching ever 
known. In season and out of season, night 


and day—at home, abroad—on the land— 
on the sea—in cell, or attic, or parlour, he 
drives a great business. He is never tired, 
never frightened, never sick, never discour- 
aged, never dies. As one generation of his 
hearers passes away he makes the next his 
auditors; always, therefore, has plenty to 
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hear him, and hear him they must, though 
the majority hate, most intensely, the 
preacher and his subject, 

9. He will never stop preaching. He 
not only preaches this side the grave, but 
beyond it. All who have heard him here 
will also hear him there. He will preach 
in heaven. All the audiences then will 
love to hear him. When they were in the 
world, for a while, they disliked the preach- 


er as much as any others; but in conse- 


quence of an occurrence called “the work- 
ing of regeneration and the renewal of the 
Holy Ghost,”’ they came to take great plea- 
sure in this preacher before ‘they died—and 
now in glory they like him better than 
ever. It is one of the highest pleasures of 


that world to hear him. He has nota word 


to say that does not fall on their ears like 
the sound of the most delightful music. 

But he will preach elsewhere than in 
heaven. No preaching in this world was 
so loud as his to prevent people going to 
the world of woe. But they would not 
hear him. They tried to fill their ears 
with every other sound rather than with 
his voice. And they did get rid of him for 
long periods together, and hoped they should 
never hear him again. Butthey will. He 
will preach the louder for all the ill-treat- 
ment given him in this world. He will 
preach some old sermons which it will be 
any thing but a comfort to hear. And he 
will have a great many texts furnished by 
the hearers themselves. And he will preach 
long. ‘They had short sermons from him 
once, and those were too long for them— 
and thankful were they when he was done. 
But he will keep on preaching, though his 


hearers may “say in the morning, would |. 


God it were evening; and in the evening, 
would God it were morning!” And to 
any who should inquire when he will stop, 
there will be but one answer—their worm 
dieth not! Who will be the happy, and 
who the sad hearers of this Great Preacher? 
—N. ¥. Observer. 


Worthy of His Ancestry. 


A friend informs us that “the Rev. Mr. 
Woodbridge, missionary of the Assembly’s 
Board to California, who has recently or- 
ganized the first Presbyterian, and probably 
the first Protestant Church in that newly 
acquired territory, is a descendant in the 
paternal line from Governor Dudley, and 
in the maternal from Governor Bradford, 
(both good old Puritans) of Massachusetts, 
The missionary Eliot is also among his an- 
cestors. ‘The Rev. John Woodbridge, of 
Andover, Massachusetts, from whom most, 
if not all bearing the name of Woodbridge 
in our country derive their origin, and who 
married a daughter of Governor Dutley, 
was first of a line of clergymen, (all named 


‘John, and all eldest sons,) extending through 


six or seven generations. An uncle, the 
father, and three brothers of Mr. Wood- 
bridge, of California, are, at the present 
time, labourers in the same blessed cause.” 
—New Orleans Presbyterian. 


PROPOSALS TO STOP. 


On one of those hot days, such as we 
always have iu July, a-strange gentlemati 
called at the Croton Water Office, and pro- 
posed stopping the water for a few weeks. 
He said the Chief Engineer would need a 
little recreation: a good many families 
would be out of town; it would afford a 
good opportunity to examine the hydrants; 
and besides, there was no reason why the 


Water Commissioners themselves should 


not have leave of absence; and as the peo- 
ple who remained, they used to get along 
without any Croton at all, and certainly 
they could make the old wells and cisterns 
answer for one month. ‘The Commission- 
ers, however, were incorrigible; they assured 
him that summer and winter, day and night 
the Croton must continue to flow in all its 


abundance, clear and free. * 


Leaving the Rotunda abruptly, the stran- 
ger passed down Nassau street, and after 
looking at Delatour’s thermometer, called at 
the office of a daily paper. 

After commenting on the weather, he 
modestly suggested the propriety of discon- 
tinuing the paper for a few weeks. It was 
well known that editors required occasionally 
to be absent for health or recreation; such 
of their subscribers as preferred journeying 
in August rather than Fone, would soon be 
leaving the city; people used to get along 
without any newspapers at all, and certainly 
they would be willing to be without while 
the weather was so hot—and if not, they 
might be willing to take some other paper 
for a few weeks, until the publication of 
their own should be resumed. It was all 
in vain. These editors are wise men in 
their generation. Whether it blow high or 
blow low, and whether there be electricity 
as an exciting cause or not, they have suffi- 
cient foresight to provide a daily portion for 
all who depend upon them. 

Leaving Wall street, the stranger, who 
seemed intent on such disinterested benevo- 
lence, determined upon one more effort. 
Stopping at the nearest book store to con- 
sult the “ History of the Churches of New 
York,’ he made out a list of some of the 
most wealthy and influential ones, and find- 
ing that the great proportion of these were 
located above the Park, he proceeded up 
Broadway, not troubling himself on the pre- 
sent occasion with the inquiry whether the 
immense population of the lower wards stood 
in less need of having the gospel preached 
unto them than the residents of finer streets 
and broader avenues up town. Stopping 
at various places on his route, it seemed 
that at least one class of persons were of his 
way of thinking. He learned that some 
churches were already closed, while those 
in authority were considering the propriety 
of shutting up others during the month of 
August. It was quite unnecessary for him to 
suggest any arguments in favour of so doing. 
Those of whom he inquired intended leav- 
ing town, and were ready furnished with 
answers to any objections which might be 
offered and which they seemed rather to 
expect. It required some effort to find 
preachers during the regular vacation of the 
pastor; many families would be out of town, 
and those who would remain were mostly 
of the poorer and less influential class; the 
organ might need repairs, the choir might 
be broken up, and the congregation not be- 
ing used to it, could hardly be expected to 
do their own singing; they hoped the church 
would be cleaned during their absence, and 
the sexton, having constant occupation dur- 
ing the week at this season, in attending 
funerals, would be glad of rest; and then, 
here and there, a church would undoubtedly 
be open, where any persons who felt it to 
be their duty or inclination, not finding any 
precedent in Old or New Testament, for 


ELPHIA. 


ministers, 


giving up temple worship during the month 
of August, could attend. 

The stranger expressed his fullest con 
currence in these opinions, and went his 
way, hoping that by taking hold of the mat- 
ter at an earlier period next year, even more 
that was satisfactory might be accomplished. 
—Independent. 


Rev. J. A. James’s Conversion. 
If the present leeturer, says the Rev. J. 
A. James, has a right to consider himself a 
real Christian—if he has been of any ser- 
vice to his fellow creatures, and has attained 
to any usefulness in the Church of Christ, 
he owes it in the way of means and instru- 
mentality to the sight of a companion, who 
slept in the same room with him, bending 
his knees in prayer on retiring to rest. 
That scene, so unostentatious, and yet so 
unconcealed, roused my slumbering con- 
science, sent an arrow to my heart: for 
though I had been religiously educated, I 
had restrained prayer and cast off the fear 
of God; my conversion to God followed, 
and soon afterward my entrance upon College 
studies for the work of the ministry. Nearly 
half a century has rolled away since then, 
with all its multitudinous events; but that 
little chamber, that humble couch, that pray- 
ing youth, are still present to my imagina- 
tion, and will never be forgotten, even amidst 
the splendour of heaven, and through the 
ages of eternity. | 


Denominational Statistics. 


The Methodists in the United States, in- 
cluding the Church North and South, and 
those denominated Protestant, number in 
their body 1,178,626 members. ‘The Pro- 
testant portion number but 83,000 of this 
large aggregate. ‘I‘he number of Methodist 
churches is not reported in the tables from 
which these statistics are compiled. The 
number of ministers in the Episcopal por- 
tion of this body is 5080. 

The Baptists, including the Regular Anti- 
Mission, Free-will, and others, have 11,266 
churches, 6598 ministers, and 813,921 mem- 
bers. 

The Presbyterians, Old-school and New, 
have 4027 churches, 3264 ministers, and 
334,453 members. 

The Congregationalists have 1866 church- 
es, 1912 ministers, and 193,093 members. 

The Episcopalians have 1192 churches, 
and 67,550 members. 
Here are 212 more ministers than churches. 

The Lutherans have 1425 churches, 599 
ministers, and 149,625 members. 

The Associate Reformed, Cumberland, 
and other Presbyterians, together with the 
Reformed Dutch and German Reformed 
Churches, have 2052 churches, 2091 min- 
isters, and 241,740 members. 

-'The Roman Catholics have 907 churches, 
917 ministers, and 1,199,700 connected 
with them. 

The Unitarians have 244 churches. The 
number of ministers and members are not 
reported, but the number of ministers is 
doubtless as large as the number of church- 
es, if not larger. If the churches contain, 
on an average, as many as the Orthodox 
Cangregational churches, the aggrégate num- 
ber would be 27,532. 

The number of churches of these seve- 
ral denominations, exclusive of Metho- 
dists, which are not reported, is 21,981. 
Allowing the Methodists 10,000 churches, 
the whole number would be about 33,000. 

The whole number of ministers in these 
denominations is 22,808; and the whole 
number of members of churches 4,197,141. 
Supposing the population of the United 
States to be 20,000,000, it would give one 
professor of religion to every five of the 
population—not.including the children, one 
to three and a fraction. How many of 
these professors of religion are not posses- 
sors we may not presume to say, but un- 
doubtedly the Omniscient One would make 
a very material deduction. 

The Baptists have the largest number of 
churches and ministers. ‘The Catholics 
have the largest number of members. ‘The 
Methodists have the largest number among 
the Protestant denominations. The Old- 
school Presbyterians have 725 more church- 
es than the New-school, 162 more ministers, 
and 23,953 more members. ‘The Old and 
New-school Presbyterians together, have 
2160 more churches than the Consrommlai 
alists, 1652 more ministers, and 141,360 
more members.—Presb. Advocate. 


The West London Synagogue. 


Recently, the new Synagogue in Margaret 
street, Cavendish square, London, was con- 
secrated with great pomp, according to the 
Jewish ceremonial law. ‘The building is 
lighted from windows placed immediately 
under the roof, is quadrangular in shape, 
and. has a gallery extending round the sides 
and entrance, the front of which is not 
boarded in, but protected by a light and ele. 
gant railing. ‘The Rev. D. W. Marks de- 
livered an address, praiseworthy for libe- 
rality, language, and grace of 
manner. He pointed out how the religious 
observances of the Jewish people had fallen 
into a state which imperatively required 
reformation, how it had become neces- 
sary to secure such a modification of the 
ritual as would produce a more solemnizing 
effect on the congregation, and, particularly, 
elevate the female sex from the degraded 
position which they had hitherto occupied. 
This was to be done by 6mitting the ‘Tal- 
mudic and Mesnaic passages hitherto in- 
cluded, but not required by the ceremonial 
which the Bible imposed. That law he 
professed his desire to adhere to, but the 
forms which man, from age to age, had laid 
for giving expression to the spirit of the 
Bible, ought, he contended, to be modified 
by circumstances. He had, therefore, also 
omitted parts of their ritual, relating to times 
of persecution. On these principles, the 
West London Congregation of British Jews 
had been established seven years ago, and, 
on these principles, having ascertained by 
experience, that they met with the appro. 
bation of a large number of the Hebrew 
community, the new Synagogue was, he 
said, consecrated for public worship. He 
alluded to the persecution which he and his 
associates had undergone in their undertak- 
ing; but said, that all hostility was now 
passing away, and expressed his hope that 
the reforms which*had been effected, would 
be found in the end to have strengthened 
Judaism against infidelity on the one hand, 
and apostasy onthe other. The only other 
points of striking interest in the ceremon 
were the procession with the scrolls of 
law, and the introduction into the ritual of 


a prayer for the Queen and the Royal 


family. 
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at No. 142 Chestnut street, South side, first Book- 


removal of the Rev. Daniel Baker to Texas. 
The congregation has recently finished a 
yery handsome brick church, and paid for 
it; and are very desirous of settling a pas- 
tor, if one of the right kind can be secured. 
They are able and willing to pay $1000 
salary, which, considering the cheapness 
of living, &c. is as good as $2000 in large 
cities. Mr. Baker, on leaving, said it was 
the most intelligent congregation, for the 
size of it, he had ever had, Holly Springs 
is a village of about two thousand inhabi- 
tants, with large and flourishing schools, 
and is considered as healthy as any village 
in the United States.” 


— 


Princeton Seminary. — 
The next session of the Theological Semi- 
nary at Princeton, New Jersey, will com- 
mence on Thursday the 30th inst. 


Western Seminary. — 
The next session of the Western Theolo- 
gical Seminary at Allegheny, Pennsylva- 
nia, will commence on Monday, 27th inst. 
During the vacation, the building has been 
thoroughly repaired and cleansed, and is 
now in complete order for the reception of 
students. 


DEATH OF ANOTHER Pastror.—We re- 
gret to announce the death in Washington 
City of the Rev. Ninian Bannatyne, the 
junior pastor of the F street Presbyterian 
Church of that city, in the 34th year of 
his age. He died on Monday afternoon, 
13th inst., in the full assurance of a glo- 
rious immortality. He had been associated 
with the senior pastor of the Church, the 


Rev. Dr. Laurie, for four years. 


An Epitror.—We see by a recent num- 
ber of the Christian Mirror, published in 
Portland, Maine, that that Journal has 
completed its twenty-eighth year, and that 
its present judicious editor, the Rev. Asa 


Cummings, has for twenty-four years of , 


that time given it his editorial supervision. 
We cordially wish success and long life to 
both. The man who, for a quarter of a 
century, has so faithfully served his gene- 
ration, as a religious journalist, deserves 
both praise and patronage. 


Catirornia.—The appeal from one of 
our missionaries in California, which we 
submit to our readers to-day, is deserving 
of special attention. He fully appreciates 
the circumstances and condition of the peo- 
ple among whom he labours, and gives us 
the-voeults of his observations. The thou-. 
sands who wend their way to that country 
under the strong excitement of suddenly 
becoming rich, will necessarily compre- 
hend many of,good character, and who 
have, in youth, been trained to regard reli- 
gion’ with respect, if not reverence; and 
although while living in the midst of ordi- 
nances they may not have sufficiently 
valued them, yet when thrown into a com- 
munity where there is no religion, no 
house of prayer, no Sabbath, and where 
the human heart, released from restraint, 


is exhibiting its deep depravity without 


disguise, their feelings re-act, they see the 
necessity of religious influence as they 
never did before, and are much more 
ready to favour the establishment of reli- 
gious worship than they would have been 
at home. Materials of this kind, properly 


_ moulded and directed, may prove of im- 


mense advantage in giving character to the 
future Church of California. The founda- 
tion should not only be well, but promptly 
laid. The ministry should not only be of 
a superior character, well educated, pru- 
dent, sagacious, and possessed of expe- 
rience and knowledge of the world, but 
they should be on the ground at once, and 
furnished with all requisite facilities for 
carrying forward their work. The posi- 
tion of California on the Pacific, the popu- 
lation it must soon embrace, the commerce 
it is destined to command, the wealth it 
possesses, and the large proportion of which 
will there be invested, together with the 
mixed character of the people there con- 
gregating, all indicate the necessity of set- 
ting up immediately a high religious ex- 
ample, which will not only be felt at once, 
but to all remote times. The Presbyterian 
Church has begun well. It hasalready on 
the ground several experienced and faithful 
ministers; it has already organized several 
churches; it has laid the foundation of literary 
institutions ; and yet what it has done is im- 
measurably below the wants and demands 
of the place. It should have a score of 
ministers and churches to meet the wants 
of a rapidly increasing population; the 
schoolmaster should be found at every 


point where the people congregate ; with- 


out provision in this way, no new village 
should be permitted to rise ; and all this 
might be done by a judicious system of 
The call for 
money to start the enterprise is now ur- 
gent, and yet it will be temporary. Calli- 
fornians, when once persuaded that reli- 
gious and educational institutions are 
essential to their permanent welfare, as 
they will be when the excitement in money 
digging is moderated and shall assume the 
character of a quiet and regular branch of 
business, will not depend on others for the 
support of such institutions. They will 
take care of themselves, and soon learn to 
assist others. This, then, is the favour- 
able crisis. It should not be neglected, 


“¢ ts 


Gr rich stewards invest some of their 
Ws in this truly productive California 
i. Let even the poor be anxious to 
fe a share. All ‘ghould feel interested 
if laying the foundation of # great nation 


in righteousness, truth, and intelligence ; 


and those who are now actively engaged in 
forwarding the enterprise, should not be 
left to lament that they are arrested, at the 
very outset, by the sluggish charities of 
the Church. Either the work must be left 


-undone, and California be left to moral deso- 


lation, or it will be done by other hands, 
unless Presbyterians will do it; and in 
either case, it will be a stigma on our 
Church, that, forgetting its well-earned 
character, as the friend and promoter of 
education, and the active agent in spread- 
ing the gospel, it has suffered the finest 
field ever presented for profitable labour, to 
lie waste, or fall into the occupancy of more 
zealous denominations. 


Brick Prespyrer1an Cuurcu, New 
Yoru.—The Rev. Gardiner Spring, D.D. 
pastor of the Brick Presbyterian Church, 
New York, sailed for England last week. 
He expects to be absent about six 
weeks. On Sabbath, the 5th inst. Dr. 
Spring preached a sermon on his en- 
tering the fortieth year of his ministry. 
The Intelligencer says :—‘1n the course 
of his sermon, he presented a succinct 
sketch of the history of the church and 
its pastors; among which he stated that 
the present pastor was advanced to the 
ministry in August, 1810, and installed 
colleague pastor with the Rev. Dr. Rodgers. 
During these thirty-nine years the minis- 
ters and officers of the churches, who then 
welcomed the speaker to his field of labour, 
have passed away. There remains not a 
member of the Presbytery, nor a minister 
of the gospel of any denomination in New 
York city, who was in the service of the 
ministry when he first commenced his 
labours. Of his co-presbyters about thirty 
have been summoned to give an account 
of their stewardship. Of the elders and 
deacons of the Brick church, who at that 
time. were living, not one remains. Of 
those who bore the office at a later period, 
but one lives. There have been, within 
the last thirty years, seven seasons of the 
special outpouring of the Spirit of God in 
this church, during which 607 persons 
were added to it. The last was in the 
winter of 1839 and 1840, and received its 
great impulse from the destruction of the 
Lexington. ‘The whole number added 
during the past thirty-nine years is not 


far from 2000.”’ 


Centre Cotitece.—The annual com- 
mencement in Centre College, Danville, 
Kentucky, was celebrated on the 28th of 
June. The degree of A. B. was conferred 
on twenty-two young gentlemen of the gra- 
duating class. The number of students 
connected with the College, during the year 
ending June 28, was, Senior Class, 28; 
Junior, 40; Sophomores, 34; Freshmen, 14; 
Irregular, 10; Grammar School, 24.—Total, 


150. The next College Session opens on 


— 


~ More Imprety.—On the occasion of the 
recent fast, so emphatically called for by 
the peculiar circumstances of the times, the 
managers of the Eagle street theatre, in 
Buffalo, New York, not only opened the 
house for a performance, but to evince 
their contempt for the religious appoint- 
ment, and to insult the best feelings of the 
community, placed at the head of their 
placards the words “Thanksgiving Eve- 
ning.” This was done in Buffalo at a 
time when God was visiting that city by 
his desolating scourge, and when no one 
could calculate, with even the ordinary 
probability, on the continuance of life for 
aday. That such impiety was not visited 
by signal and instant vengeance, is owing 
to the long suffering of God. It is really 
fearful to think of the deep depravity into 
which sinners may plunge themselves. 
Even the devils believe and tremble, but 
man may so debase his nature as to defy 
his Maker, make sport of his judgments, 
and brave the terrors of a retribution which, 
although delayed, will nevertheless cer- 
tainly be revealed. | 


— 


CriercymeN Deceasep.—The Presbyte- 
rian Advocate notices the decease, on the 
29th ult. in the seventy-first year of his 
age, of the Rey. Reid Bracken, a member 
of the Presbytery of Allegheny. Three 
days before his death, this aged servant of 
the Lord had his children assembled around 
his bed and gave them his last counsels, as 
follow : 

«My children, you are all here. It is a 
solemn time. From present appearances, I 
am about to leave you, having served my 
generation, and am going to render up my 
accounts to my Judge. I have a comforta- 
ble hope of meeting my Saviour in peace, 
and spending eternity in happiness. It is 
of the greatest consequence to have a hope 
that maketh not ashamed. Itis my sincere 
desire that all my children should be pre- 
pared. * * * * Give all diligence to 
make your calling and election sure. * * 
* * Rely upon the merits of Christ, as 
the only foundation of hope. * * * * 
Now is the accepted time, now is the day 
of salvation. * * * * Salvation is free 
to all that will accept. The Saviour says, 
‘Come unto me all ye that labour and are 
heavy laden, and I will give you rest.’” 

He then closed with a fervent prayer, thus: 

«QO Lord, give us that repentance which 
is unto life, which needeth not to be repented 
of. Give us that faith which worketh by 
love, purifieth the heart, and overcometh 
the world. May we all be thine when thou 
comest to make up thy jewels. May we 
all be interested in that covenant which is 
well ordered in all things andsure. * * * 
Amen.” 

The Preacher, of Pittsburgh, Pennsyl- 
vania, records the death by cholera, of the 
Rev. Dr. John Graham, pastor of the Asso- 
ciate Reformed Congregation of West 
Union, Ohio, and the Rev. A. Anderson, 
pastor of the Associate Congregation of 
Pittsburgh, by bilious fever. 


in the season of health, we strive to shake 
the world off, it will most tenaciously cling 
to us; but when in the hour of death, we 
would cling to the world, it will unfeelingly 


must some time take place, unless we 
shake it off now, it will shake us off here- 
after. Most men, to their cost, wait for 
the latter alternative ; but those who adopt 
the former, find, to their surprise and joy, 
| that they have removed out of their way 
| one of the chief difficulties of dying. No 
one ever yet travelled with alacrity to the 
kingdom of heaven with the world lying 
heavily on his back or his heart # this 
incumbrance once laid aside, the journey 
is performed with comparative ease. This 
is a thought worth pondering by the pil- 
grims of earth. They need little baggage 
for their journey—the less of this kind 
they have, the better. 


— 


ACKNOWLEDGMENTS.—We have received, 
through the Rev. A. Macklin, for the per- 
secuted Portuguese, five dollars from Mrs. 
K. and five dollars from Miss S. 


PamMPHLETs.—We have received an in- 
teresting and well written address on the 
Legal Profession, by the Rev. Dr. Brooke, 
of Cincinnati; an account of the Judicial 
case of the Rev. John T. Hendrick versus 
W. H. Marquess; Littell’s Living Age, 
No. 274; and Woodworth’s Youth’s Cabi- 
net, Christian Magazine of the South, and 
the Covenanter, for August. 


FOREIGN CORRESPONDENCE. 


F. Appia-—His Character—Account of his Illness 
and Death—Persecuted Brethren of the Canton de 
Vaud—A Recommendation in their Behalf to their 
American Brethren—State of the Free Church. 

Paris, July 25, 1849. 
Mr. Editor.—The Reformed Churches 

of the Continent last winter met with a 

great loss. #. Appia,a native of the val- 

lies of Piedmont, and, for a great many 
years pastor of the French church at F'rank- 
fort on-the-Maine, fell asleep in the Lord, 


year of his age. But little known abroad, 
because he wrote little, and made but little 
noise, Appia was, in my judgment, one of 
the most interesting representatives before 
God, of the religious revival of our times. 
That which characterized him, was, on one 
hand, a candid, original, and highly culti- 
vated mind; on the other, and above all, 
the Spirit of Jesus Christ, the spirit of love, 
of humility, of hunger and thirst after 
righteousness, carried to a very uncommon 
degree of maturity. 

His colleague, M. Bonnet, known by 
several excellent works, and whom a num- 
ber of the distinguished members of the 
American churches will remember having 
met at London, in 1846, at the great assem- 
blage of the Evangelical Alliance, delivered, 
ten days after Appia’s death, a discourse, a 
few copies of which were afterward print- 


of his death, some particulars of which will 
be read by your subscribers with edifica- 
tion. There are different natures in the 
world, different churches, different gene- 
rations—but, thank God, there is but “ one 
faith 

“‘ Always attentive to the ways of God’s 
providence,” says M. Bonnet, “he re- 
ceived his sickness as from the hand of his 
Heavenly Father. Nay, more: aware of 
the instability of our days, convinced, as he 
had always been, that dying is the most 
solemn act of the Christian’s life, and that 
he ought to make preparation for it with a 
clear consciousness of his state, the first 
word of our brother, at the first visit I made 
him, was this: ‘If this becomes more seri- 
ous, I depend on you to inform me of it.’ 
After saying this, our brother, who had 
always taken so much delight in the sing- 
ing of sacred songs, because he experienced 
in it the most elevated expression of reli- 
gious feeling, requested that the Psalm 
(the Ixxxivth,) which I had just read to 
him from the Bible, should be sung. Often, 
after that, in the midst of oppression and 
suffering, he asked for this means of edifi- 
cation, which always shed a calm upon his 
soul. ‘That has done me good,’ he would 
sometimes say, with his enfeebled voice; 
and his mind, always open to what is ele- 
vated, beautiful, and pure, expressed his 
admiration of that religious poetry, with 
which the German hymns abound, and 
which he requested also to hear. He him- 
self frequently sought solace for his soul, 
oppressed with pain, in interrupted words 
of prayer to the God in whom he put his 
trust, and to whom a sigh never ascends 
from our hearts in vain. In this manner 
the first two days of his painful trial passed 
away—days of acute suffering, but full of 
submission to the will of Him, who de- 
signed that it should not be too protracted. 

On Friday morning, the third and last 
day of his illness, although the night had 
been tolerably quiet, it appeared that his 
deliverance was no longer distant. He 
had a presentiment of this, for, notwith- 
standing the very great oppression under 
which he laboured, he indicated with pre- 
cision a Psalm, which he requested to be 
read, and that Psalm is a song suited to the 
dying. Then, he requested, still with the 
same clearness of memory, the singing of 
another Psalm, (the Ixxviith,) which he had 
always loved in seasons of trial—a sweet 
complaint of a suffering soul, poured into 
the bosom of its God. 

Afterward, in a moment of quietude, 
these words of the Saviour were cited to 
him: “Peace I leave with you, my peace 
I give unto you: let not your heart be trou- 
bled, neither let it be afraid ;”” to which he 
replied, with a strong and impressive voice, 
“Amen!” Still later in the day, at the 
moment when, at his request, they were 


| about to engage in a few words of prayer, 


Tug ‘Nor To Trusrep.—lf, 


shake us off. Hence, as the separation | 


| tor. 


after a few days’ illness, in the sixty-sixth. 


ed, designed solely for Appia’s fami d. 
frtendssIw this he furnishes an account 


‘that sanctified soul. 


solve a meeting are resisted — dismissal 


he indicated, as if for the purpose of far-. 


Christ also suffered for us, leaving us an 
example, that ye should follow his steps.”’ 
And, again: “Regard as the subject of 
perfect joy, the various trials to which you 
are exposed.” “Behold, I come quickly,” 
said his colleague to him then, “I come 
quickly, and my reward is with me. De- 
liverance is nigh.” 

M. Bonnet continues his narrative in 
these terms :—“ Early in the afternoon, our 
blessed brother was sensible that the con- 
flict was about to terminate in victory.— 
Then, he uttered words of adieu and of the 
tenderest affection for those who were pre- 
sent, and they were also treasured in their 
hearts forthe absent. The highest spirit- 
uality, the consciousness of eternity, still 
ruled here, as also these words prove, con- 
fided by him as a sacred deposit, to be 
transmitted to what he held most dear on 
earth. “Love!....Losing sight of things 
seen..... he only thing which remains 
among us is love, hope.” 

“ After a short space of deep meditation, 
which he wished to pass alone—alone with 
his God—he requested to be raised t6 a 
sitting posture, in order to give his last 
blessing. We all received that precious 
benediction individually. He gave it to 
his domestics still more explicitly than to 
others, accompanying it with fatherly and 
religious exhortations. But his work was 
not ended. His flock, which he car- 
ried in his heart, behoved to have, and had 
in fact, the last thoughts of the faithful pas- 
Desiring to leave them as a memorial 
of his death-bed an apostolic prayer, (which, 
so to speak, comes to us from the abodes of 
peace,) but accustomed to invoke only the 
authority of the word of God, he pointed 
out (‘for the whole community’ he twice 
repeated)—the prayer which St. Paul of- 
fers to God in behalf of his beloved Ephe- 
sians: ‘I make mention of you in my 
prayers, that the God of our Lord Jesus 
Christ, the Father of glory, may give unto 
you the spirit of wisdom and revelation in 
the knowledge of him; the eyes of your 
understanding being enlightened, — that 
ye may know what is the hope of his call- 
ing, and what the riches of the glory of his 
inheritance in the saints.” He added, ‘We 
are instructed, that God does not forsake 
us.... We must take this instruction into 
consideration.’ Then casting an expres- 
sive look on me, to whom he committed the 
care of transmitting to you this last memo- 
rial, he said, ina solemn tone, ‘Speak with 
authority and charity 

“From that moment, his speech becom- 
ing more and more indistinct, nothing any 
longer reached our ear, except some inter- 
rupted phrases, but which we religiously 
colleced : ‘Consider the future! . . future ! 
... future! ... One day, about Jesus, all 
happy..... To feel one’s self in God!.. 
Hope!... consolation! ...Saviour!... 


much love!’... 
“These words, which bear the seal of 
eternity, were the last distinct accents of 


“‘His speech, from that time, becoming 
wholly unintelligible, a hymn which he 
loved, sung ina low voice,shed on hima pro- 
found calm, and some moments after without 
a struggle, in perfect peace, his soul took 
its flight, and ascended, with the last words 
of our prayer, ‘To his Father and our Fa- 
ther, to his God and our God.” 

1 shall only annex to this narrative, a 
recommendation which I[ offer through 
your journal to all our American brethren, 
in behalf of the persecuted Free Church 
in the Canton de Vaud—free, according to 
God, and persecuted, according to men.— 
You remember the odious intolerant Jaw, 
lately adopted by the government of this 
Canton: Absolute interdiction of all meet- 
ings out of the National Church, whether 
they be an occasion of disturbance or not— 
fines, doubled and tripled, in case of repe- 
tition of the offence—relegation for a year, 
of him who has conducted a meeting—in 
the same case, the immediate expulsion 
of foreigners from the Canton — several 
months’ imprisonment, when orders to dis- 


from office of every functionary, who is 
present at any other worship than that of 
the National Church. 

It has been granted our beloved brethren, 
to feel strengthened in proportion to the 
new violence of their enemies. ‘They 
have been wnanimous in deciding, that, 
with the help of the Lord, the only Head 
of the Church, the conflict shall be sustain- 
ed, firmly and calmly, as in the past; that 
they will hold themselves ready to endure 
sacrifices of money and other sufferings, to 
which they may be called; finally, that all 
the members of the Free Church shall be 
requested to remember their present trial, 
before the Lord, every Saturday evening, 
between eight and nine o'clock. 

I feel assured that our American bre- 
thren will, like us, be pleased to unite their 
supplications with those of their persecuted 
brethren. 

Concerning the internal state of the 
Free Church, I cannot furnish you with 
very certain information, the reports which 
reach me, not being in accordance with 
one another. Here, however, are some 
facts, which appear incontestable. The 
existing churches are maintained, and 
three new churches have been admitted. 
A work of evangelization has been extend- 
ed over the Canton, and the Grand Council 
is greatly excited against these evangelists, 
incessantly travelling all over the country, 
as if it were a country of savages. The 
Freé Faculty of Theology has continued 
to prosper, and the number of their pupils 
exceeds that of the pupils of the National 
Faculty. The churches of Piedmont have 


num 
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A PLEA FOR CALIFORNIA. 
nishing the thoughts himself, these sayings 
of Scripture, so striking in his situation : | 
If, when ye do well, and suffer for it, ye] A Great 
take it patiently, this is acceptable to God. | 
For even hereunto were ye called: because 


[Correspondence of the Presbyterian.] 
Benicia, Cauirornia, June 28, 1849. 
Work is to be done—The Work is Prepared 
—The Church can give immediate Character to 
this Cowntry—This People is able and willing to 
Assist in Establishing Churches— Regard the 
Opening Prospect— What Influence shall we exert 
upon the World ?— What then shall be done? 
Cities and villages are emerging into 
existence, and growing with a rapidity 
which sets at defiance the calculations even 
of the most sanguine. A nation is born in 
a day. The Church has the mighty task 
of supplying this great people with the 
bread of life. The labourers in the field 
are few; the harvest is too great for them. 


California is not to be occupied by an 
emigration from one part only of the world. 
The Atlantic sea-board has sent tens of 
thousands. All the interior States, from 
Ohio to Texas, have poured forth multi- 
tudes. The vast expanse of the Pacific has 
rendered itself tributary to us in the gifts 
of her children, and from the Islands, from 
South America, and from China they are 
gathering to us. But American influence 
is incalculably superior toall others. Every 
mode of life or superstition at once suc- 
cumbs to it; and now is the time to enter 
in, and possess the land. “Let us go up 
at once, for we are well able to overcome 
it,”’ “ for the Lord is with us, and if he de- 
light in us, then will he bring us into this 
land, and give it us.” 

Thousands who were .lukewarm in the 
older States, here brought face to face with 
heathenism, and the horrible power of Sa- 
tan, are anxious to give their aid to our 
religious institutions. Every where the 
minister of the gospel is welcomed with a 
most unaffected and heart-touching recep- 
tion; or if there is any exception, it is only 
in the case of a few renegade Americans, 
desiring unreproved to indulge in shameless 
vice. The ordinary ministration of the 
gospel, too, produces more visible effects 
than in the older States: there, the influ- 
ence is gradual, and progress slow ; here, 
it is immediate and mighty. 

The idea prevails among many that the 
wealth which is poured forth from the 
bosom of the earth is not a perennial stream, 
or at least, that it will flow with a diminish- 
ing current. 

To give us a people and a name among 
the nations of the earth, the Most High has 
bestowed these treasures, and now is the 
time for them to be dedicated to God. Gold 
alone can accomplish nothing; we need 
Christians and ministers with their families, 
who will identify themselves with the peo- 
ple of California. “Come over and help 


Our sea-board has become the commer- 
cial centre of the Pacific. A year ago San 
Francisco did not contain 1000 inhabitants. 
Ten thousand people are there now, and 
the population will doubtless again be dou- 
bled or trebled by autumn. Sacramento 
city last year was a small village of one 
hundred and fifty persons, and Stockton 
‘was not in existence. They each now 

als. Severa 
places have just been founded that will 
become great cities. A dozen ships are 
reposing against the levee at Benicia, and 
the current of immigration, like a vast river, 
is setting through its channels; from the 
sea-board to the Sacramento and the moun- 
tains, and from Mexico and the South coun- 
try to the northern mines. Vessels are un- 


| loading at Martinez, the New York of the 


Pacific, and Vernon, where three months 
ago were not the first indications of settle- 
ment. 

Look at the sweet valleys between the 
coast and the Sacramento; San José, Nap- 
pa, Sonoma, Russian Rivet, &c. which are 
now occupied by hundreds of families, and 
where thousands will soon be congregated. 
Turn your view to the mighty range of 
the Snowy — the California — mountains. 
Over the immense space extending from 
the rocky passes of the north where the 
Sacramento—a mountain torrent—rushes 
into the valley, four hundred and fifty miles 
south to the head waters of the San Joa- 
quim, the ravines and deep canons are 
echoing the music of the pickaxe and 
spade delving for hidden gold. At inter- 
vals are formed camps and rude settlements 
where in future years may be important 
towns. A vast population will soon be at 
work throughout this space. North and 
south through ten degrees of latitude, east 
and west, certainly two hundred miles 
and it is now probable for a much greater 
distance—extends a country well adapted 
for occupation. Has not God given it to 
us for an inheritance? Will not the Amer- 
ican Church sanctify it by offerings and 
prayer? 

The American nation now spans a con- 
tinent. For three hours the rising Sab- 
bath sun awakens American Christians to 
prayer and thanksgiving; and the services 
of the morning sanctuaries on the Atlantic 
are concluded, before those on the Pacific 
are commenced. What an influence did 
our nation in infancy exert upon Europe! 
How stupendous must now be its bearings 
upon Asia? The greatest commerce the 
world has ever known is presently to spring 
up, and on these shores the treasures and 
productions of all climes and nations are to 
be exchanged. Steamships will soon be 
traversing every part of this ocean, and 
bringing us into close connexion with our 
oriental neighbours. What tremendous 
social, political, and religious changes must 
follow? As impoverished millions look to 
us for the gold that perisheth, it is for us 
to give them that which is tried in the 
fire. But, “ how shall they believe in him 
of whom they have not heard? and how 
shall they hear without a preacher? and 
how shall they. preach except they be 
sent 

Many Christians in the Eastern part of 
America seem to entertain the impression, 
that nothing can be done for our spiritual 


recalled their students, 


aid; and we see grave arguments in the 


> 


great. 


rated from the father land. We are bone 
of your bone, and flesh of your flesh! We 
are your offspring in the gospel of Christ! 
Will a loving parent cast off his children ? 
If they ask for bread, will he give a stone? 
We ask for the bread of life. 

Pray for us, for our discouragements are 
Our vast distance may prevent that 
deep and tender interest which is indispen- 
sible tothe progress of religion in this land, 
the latest born of American prayers. The 
expense of the voyage, or journey, will 
render it difficult—in most cases impracti- 
cable—for ministers to come to us. Gam- 
blers and desperadoes, of all climes, con- 
gregate here. Iniquity prevails in high 
places, many professed Christians, and 
even ministers,-have apostatized ; and when 
the people ask for faithful labourers, how 
few have we to give them! 

With diffidence we would reply, encour- 
age and assist praying families—especially 
the poor—to come to California. A large 
part of this country is healthy, fertile, and 
very rich, and offers the best inducements 
for usefulness and comfort. Aid ministers 
of the gospel to come and to bring their 
families. For this purpose we entreat you 
to assist the Board of Missions in the 
great and honourable work they have 
commenced. A _ special providence has 
opened this field tothe Presbyterian Church, 
and the time calls fora special effort. The 
California Churches will speedily be able, 
under God, to sustain themselves; but they 
must be planted, as the country is, from 
the older States. 

From this far land, from these solemn 
mountains, and lovely valleys, there isa cry 
of a multitude that no man can number— 
of generations yet to come—a cry, deep 
and earnest as the need of perishing souls, 
“Come over and help us!” Ss. W. 


For the Presbyterian. 
Farewell Missionary Meeting. 


7 Mount Hope, Ashland co., Ohio. 

The Rev. J. Ross Ramsey and wife, left 
this place on Tuesday, July 17th, on their 
way as missionaries to the Creek Indians. 
Mr. and Mrs. Ramsey go out under the 
direction of our Foreign Missionary Board. 
They are both natives of York county, 
Pennsylvania; but Mrs. Ramsey, in early 
life, removed, with her father, (the late John 
Livingston, Esq.,) to this county, where 
her widowed mother, with her family, still 
reside. 

On the Sabbath previous to their depar- 
ture, there was a farewell missionary meet- 
ing held in the Church of Mount Hope. 
‘The meeting was numerously attended, and 
a feeling of deep solemnity pervaded the 
whole assembly convened upon the occa- 
sion. Mr. Ramsey preached—his subject 
was the command of the risen Saviour to 
his apostles, to preach the gospel to every 
creature. He discoursed very forcibly upon 
the wants of the heathen world; after which 
he showed most clearly that this command 
rested with fearful responsibility on the 
whole Church, and that each and every 
one of her members has a duty to perform 
and a part to act in the accomplishment of 
the blessed work committed to her by her 
exalted Head. 

At the close of the sermon, the pastor of 

delivered a short address on the 
subject of Missions. He spoke of the self- 
denying labours, privations, and toils con- 
nected with missionary life; of the encour- 
agement which the faithful and devoted 
missionary had to rely for help and strength 
in every time of need; on the sustaining 
grace of God, and of the duty of Christians 
to pray for those who leave all the endear- 
ments of home and friends to go “ far hence 
unto the Gentiles.”” He concluded his ad- 
dress by commending the missionaries to 
God, and assuring them that they should 
have an interest in our sympathies and 
prayers. After prayer, the congregation 
united in singing the 565th hymn: 

«“ Trusting in Christ, go, heralds, rear 
The gospel standard, void of fear,” &c. 

At the close of those exercises, the con- 
gregation was respectfully solicited to come 
forward and take the missionaries by the 
hand and bid them adieu. 

We shall not soon forget the emotions 
which we felt in beholding both old and 
young, with tears in their eyes, taking these 
beloved servants of God by the hand, while 
they tenderly and affectionately bid them 
farewell. 

We trust that this scene will long be re- 
membered, and that, under God, it may be 
the means of awakening, in this part of our 


beloved Zion, more of a missionary spirit. 


— 


; For the Presbyterian. 
Rev. Alexander Williamson. 
This devoted servant of God, whose 


death occurred in Corydon, Indiana, July 
13th, 1849, was born in Cumberland coun- 


ty, Pennsylvania, September 19th; 1797. 


He graduated at Jefferson College, in Octo- 
ber, 1818, completed a regular course in the 
Theological Seminary at Princeton, in Sep- 
tember, 1822, and in the following month 
was licensed to preach the gospel by the 
Presbytery of Carlisle. Receiving an ap- 
pointment from the Assembly’s Board of 
Missions to Mississippi and Alabama, he 
laboured as a Missionary for one year in 
those States, dividing his time between the 
whites and Indians. On his return to the 
North he stopped at Corydon, Indiana, and 
after preaching there some months, received 
a call to settle among them as their pastor. 
This call he accepted, and commenced his 
labours as pastor of the Church in 1825, 
where he remained from eleven to twelve 
years, preaching a portion of his time to 
several other small churches and mission- 
ary stations in the same county. In 1837 
he removed to Northern Indiana, and la- 
boured as pastor of Lebanon and Monti- 
cello churches, on the Wabash and Tippe- 
canoe rivers, for about seven years. In 
1844 he removed thence to Delaware coun- 
ty, Indiana, having accepted a call from 
Hopewell and Elizabethtown churches.— 
His health failing, he returned to Corydon 
in 1846, and after a partial recovery, sup- 
plied the people of his former pastoral 
charge for nearly a year; but was again 
obliged to yield to disease, and finally to 
death, after lingering for many months, and 
suffering at times much pain both in body 
and mind. 

During his whole ministry, he was faith- 
ful, laborious, and self-denying. At most 
of the points where he preached, except 
Corydon, he was a pioneer in the work of 
the Lord— not building on other men’s 
foundations, or entering into their labours; 
but occupying fields which had scarcely 
been cultivated at all, or whose cultivation 
was just commenced. In this work he 
magnifred his office. In the northern part 
of the State his field of labour was not only | 


mind. 


| newspapers why California should be sepa- | new but extensive. He often rode forty or 


fifty miles to preach the word to a few scat- 
tered families, who were hungry for the 
bread of life—involvi 


the exposure of his health from the piercing 


winds of the bleak prairie, but his life also, 


from the wolves which prowled around him, 
and the Indians, who were sometimes hos- 
tile to the white population. In these ser- 
vices he contracted that disease which 
emaciated his body and depressed his 
spirits; resulting in a suspension of his la- 
bours, and at length in his departure from 
the world. His illness was characterized 
by extraordinary patience. Not a murmur 
ever escaped his lips—not a hard thought 
of God, it is believed, ever entered his 
As it is recorded of his Master, so 
it may be of him: “Like as a lamb before 
his shearers is dumb, so he opened not his 
mouth.” 

He was eminently a meek man. Per- 
sonal injuries he always bore without re- 
sentma.t. He was humble. Seldom, if 
ever, does any one on earth exemplify more 
fully the Divine precept: “ Let each esteem 
others better than themselves.”” He was 
unusually conscientious. On all occasions, 
and under all circumstances, he avoided 
even the appearance of evil, and was uni- 
formly prompt and regular in performing 
whatever he deemed his duty required. He 
was a man of prayer. In this exercise, 
connected with the devout reading of the 
Holy Scriptures, he spent much time.— 
After he was so feeble in body as to be un- 
able to rise from his knees without assist- 
ance, he would place himself in this attitude 
of devotion and remain in it for half an hour, 
and even an hour at a time, until his wife, 
anxious lest his bodily frame might sink 
under it, would persuade him to receive her 
aid in changing his position. 

His depression of spirits, which has been 
alluded to, was the result of bodily disease ; 
and yet the latter was doubtless aggravated 
by the former, the body and mind acting 
reciprocally on each other. Before his 
decease, he became more composed and 
happy. God condescended to grant him, 
in a good degree, the light of his counte- 
nance, and to communicate peace and com- 
fort to his departing spirit. No one who 
knew him doubts that he died in the Lord, 
and that he is now enjoying the presence 
of his Saviour in heaven. , 


Late Missionary Intelligence. 


Sandwich Islands.—The Polynesian of 
May 19, refers to a special convention of 
the missionaries upon the islands, connected 
with the American Board, for the considera- 
tion of certain proposals from the Secreta- 
ries of the Board, to the effect that the 
mission there having been supported from 
this country for thirty years, at an expense 
of more than half a million of dollars, and 
the people of those islands having, in the 
meantime, become a sovereign nation, sup- 
porting its own government by its revenues, 
é&c. it seemed reasonable to the Board that 
their churches should become self-support- 
ing, and that they should no longer be de- 
pendent upon other countries for gospel 
ordinances; that in fact the Board should 
be released from their support as a mission 
station. ‘The convention was in session five 
weeks, but it appears that the Polynesian 
churches generally are either unable or un- 
willing to take the responsibility of their 
self-support. Still some of the missionaries, 
it was understood, had resolved to relinquish 
their income from the Board at once, and 
trust to their own churches and their own 
exertions for support. 

The Mission Seminary at Lahainaluna 
has recently become, by grant, the property 
of the government, and is to be sustained 
hereafter by government funds, on essen- 
tially the same plan as heretofore. It has 
cost the mission, since it was founded in the 
year 1831, about $77,000, and has sent forth 
241 graduates and 156 under-graduates to 
exert their influence upon the nation. 

The Honolulu Friend, of May 1, reports 
a meeting of the Executive Committee of 
the Hawaiian Bible Society, at that place, 
on the 20th of April. A sermon on behalf 
of the Society was preached on the follow- 
ing Sunday, by the Rev. J.S. Green. The 
collection, the amount received for life mem- 
bership, by annual subscription and by the 
sale of Bibles, amounted during the year to 


$400; expenses $50; leaving $350 to be 


remitted to the parent society. The Ha- 
waiian Society has existed eight years, and 
during that time has raised $1982.38 The 
receipt of $500 worth of Bibles and Testa- 
ments from the parent society, for a former 
remittance, is mentioned. 

South Africa.—The Rev. Mr. Bryant 
writes, March 3d:—*“<Since the first of 
January, there has been more seriousness 
among the children and youth in our em- 
ployment, and we have had some evidence 
of the presence of the Holy Spirit. ‘Two 
or three of my boys have been anxiously 
inquiring for the way of life: and others 
have manifested more than usual interest in 
the truths of religion. Two of my older 
boys say they have decided to forsake their 
heathenish customs and serve God.” 

China, Fuh-chau.—Mr. Johnson closes a 
communication of January 10th, by reitera- 
ting the request, that additional labourers 
may be sent into this field, which he thus 
describes :—* As I become better acquainted 
with its vast extent, my sense of its import- 
ance in a missionary aspect is augmented. 
In the great and fertile valley of the Min 
there are probably not less than two millions 
who speak the Fuh-chau dialect. Most of 
this multitude of perishing souls live within 
twenty miles of our homes. The numer- 
ous villages in which a considerable number 
reside, are so near, that if our force were 
adequate to the work, we might visit them 
almost daily. ‘he people in general are 
friendly, and the fields are inviting. We 
need a great accession of labourers to gather 
in the perishing harvest.”’ 

Amoy.—The new church has been open- 
ed. ‘The services now held in this edifice 


are preaching on the Sabbath, morning and , 


afternoon, Bible class meetings on Tuesdays 
and Thursdays, and monthly concerts every 
alternate first Monday afternoon of each 
month. The ordinary Sabbath morning con- 
gregation is from one hundred and fifty to two 
hundred; while the afternoon assembly is 
usually about twice as large. By means of 
a screen (says Mr. Doty,) we are enabled 
to accommodate women ; so that they, with- 
out any violation of custom, can hear the 
word, both seeing and being seen by the 
preacher, and yet be quite excluded from 
the men. The attendance of females has all 
along been very pleasant and encouraging. 
A few are invariably present on Sabbath 
mornings; while in the afternoon, if the 
weather is good, there are generally thirty 
or forty assembled. Mr. Doty reports that 
the monthly concert under the joint direc- 
tion of the missions of the London Mission- 
ary Society and the American Board, is 
often thronged. He asks an immediate 
reinforcement. 
Ceylon.— Mr. Fletcher, under date of 
May Ist, reports the death of an old man, 
nearly eighty years of age, who united with 
this church in 1831, and has since main- 
tained a good standing. Mr. Spaulding re- 
ports the addition of ten members to the 
Church in Oodooville in March; three of 
whom were baptized in infancy. The num- 
ber of native free schools, under the super- 


frequently not only jelass exercise in the Church yg 


vision of Mrs. Spaulding, is ten. Of the 
pupils in these schools, three hundred and 
thirty, on an average, have attended a Bible 
Sunday. 
The female boarding school at Oodooville 
has ninety-six pupils at the present time. — 
Ihe progress of the girls in their studies, is — 
reported as “commendable.” «A state of 
kind feeling and seriousness,” Mr. Spauld- 
ing says, “and a few cases of hopeful con- 
version have shown that our labours have 
not been in vain.” 

Nestorians.—Mar Shimon has at length : 
returned to the mountains of Koordistan. 
He is not without his fears that he may be 
carried into exile, as Bader Khan Bey and 
the Hakkary chief have already been; but 
the hope that he will be treated with greater 
consideration, seems to preponderate. Dr. 
Wright is inclined to believe that the Turks 
will suffer him to remain in the mountains; 
inasmuch as they wish to make that re- 
gion as populous as may be, and they pro- 
bably suppose that the Patriarch’s residence 
will favour their plans. When Messrs. 
Perkins and Stocking have returned from 
Mosul, we shall undoubtedly have more de- 
finite intelligence as to the bearing which 
this event may be expected to have on the 
missionary work among the Nestorians.— 
The locusts are making frightful ravages 
—— in this part of Persia, and a number 
of people are likely to be reduced to ex- 
treme want. This is now the third year 
that these insects have cut off a large part 
of the crops. | 

Trebizond. — The ordinary means of 
grace are regularly attended by the mem- 
bers of the congregations, a greater degree 
of peace and harmony prevails than hereto- 
fore; and externally every thingis very quiet. 
The civil rights and immunities of the Pro- 
testants are respected by the Turkish offi- 
cials, Permission has been obtained from 
the proper authorities to use the field pur- 
chased by the Protestants as a cemetery 
three years ago according to their original 
design. 3 

Syria. — A letter from the Rev. Mr. 


Thompson, dated June 14th, 1849, gives 


an account of a recent tour through por- 
tions of Syria and Palestine, which pre- 
sents a most interesting and encouraging 
view of the state of the different communi- 
ties visited in those regions. At Sidon par- 
ticularly, the call is very loud for mission- 
ary labour. The American consular agent 
there was very earnest to have evangelical 
preaching established, expressing his con- 
viction of the truth of evangelical doctrines, 
and his determination to abandon the Greek 
Catholic Church, with which he had hither- 
to been connected. He enumerated to Mr. 
Thompson the names of fifteen heads of 
families in Sidon, whose views he knew to 
accord with his own. The consul men- 
tioned also several other places (‘Tyre 
among them) where he knew evangelical 
opinions had made much progress. 


FOREICN ITEMS. 


[From late Papers received at this Offce.] 


TENDENCY TO INDEPENDENCE OF STATE 
ConNEXION IN Synod 
of the National Church of Berne held its 
annual sittings during the last week of June. 
They exhibited, it is said, most cheering 
symptoms of the growing disposition of the 
Bernese clergy to emancipate themselves 
from the trammels of official routine. In 
no canton of German Switzerland, except 
Bale-ville perhaps, is there so much real 
and enlightened piety in the ministers of 
the Establishment as in that of Berne.— 
Hence arises an increasing conviction of the 
necessity of a new life in the Church, and 
of the creation of new channels of reli- 
gious activity. Those ministers, feeling the 
ancient bulwarks of official religion, and 
even of social order, giving way under their 
feet, deliberated seriously upon the estab- 
lishment of a home mission, such as was 
proposed for the North of Germany by the 
assembly at Wittenberg, to be conducted by 
pious laymen as well as ministers, and to 
be wholly irrespective of State endowment 
and protection. The matter has as yet pro- 
ceeded no further than mere deliberation; 
whatever comes of it, the proposal, by the 
official organs of an establishment, to insti- 
tute a systematic evangelization upon the 
voluntary principle, and to accept the ser- 
vices of laymen, is a most unprecedented 
as well as significant phenomenon. A sy- 
nodical commission had been for some time 
engaged in preparing a selection of hymns 
for public worship. ‘The Synod voted for 
its introduction into general use, and appeal- 
ed to private liberality for the expenses of 
its publication, the government having re- 
fused to have any thing to do with it,— 
London Christian Times. | 


Tue Irtso Episcopan Cuurcy.—Some 
idea of the nature and extent of the evils 
connected with this establishment may be 
formed from the facts disclosed in the Re- 
port of the Commissioners of Public In- 
struction in 1837. According to that docu- 
ment there were 99 benefices with less than 
20 Protestants in each; 124 benefices hav- 
ing each between 20 and 50 Protestants; 
and 41 benefices without a single Protes- 
tant! In the diocese of Lismore there were 
several parishes in which no Protestants 
existed, and in one parish “the rectoral 
tithes were paid to a very fine girl.”” For 
the spiritual care of 853,000 Protestants in 
Ireland there were established two arch- 
bishops, ten bishops, and 2770 clergy.— 
The value of the archbishopric of Armagh 
was more than 12,000/. and that of the other 
archbishopric above 7000/., per annum the 
Bishop of Clogher had 8000/., the Bishop of 
Derry a similar sum, and the clergy gener- 
ally the enormous amount of 688,838/. ex- 
clusive of the value of palaces and parks 
for bishops, and glebe-houses for the clergy. 


A Greek Cuurcu.—A building in Lon- 
don-wall has just been erected for the so- 
lemnization of Divine worship, according 
to the rites of the Greek Church. It was 
consecrated, with considerable pomp, in the 
fore part of this month. The design of the 
building is of the Corinthian order. This 
is the first Greek Church erected in the 
United Kingdom. 


MuniFicent Bequest.—The late Mrs. 
Warner, of Gay street, who died lately, has, 
besides many handsome legacies to her 
friends and servants, bequeathed the interest 
of 40,000/., to be invested in trustees for 
the benefit of thirty widows living in Bath. 
Each recipient of the bounty will receive, 
it is expected, about 40/, a year.—Bath 
Journal. 


StTaTE or Reticion 1n France.—A cor- 
respondent sends us the following extract 
from a private letter just received from an 
intelligent and well-informed friend in Paris: 
“‘ Society seems to be divided, so far as re- 
ligion is concerned, into three parties—the 
grossly ignorant and superstitious Catholics; 
the well-educated hypocrites, who speculate 
on, and flatter the degrading prejudices of 
the former class; and, lastly, the sot disant 
philosophers, who openly scoff at every 
thing sacred; though even they sometimes 
stoop to flatter the dupes of priesteraft for 
their own paltry ends, such as by calling in 
the aid of the clergy on certain public occa- 
sions. Of this an instance may be given— 
on the opening of a certain railway recently, 
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sters! but he was suddenly almost petrifiec 
at discovering, on one of his.neophytes, the 
name-of'\Lucifer! He flatly to pro- 
faras'that engine ‘was concerned ! 
Bat of this ehough,”"—Lnglish paper. 

A Scuozastic Stvecure.—The Black- 
burn Grammar-school must be rather a snu 
thing, “The present master, the Rev. y 
Bennett,” says the Preston Chronicle, * has 
no scholars, except his own two sons! No 
assistant, though he receives the same sti- 

nd as his predecessor, who had to pay 

ree.” This grammar-school might contest 
for the honours of sinecureship with the 
Protestant Church in Ireland, in which, ac- 
cording to Mr. Osborne, the hard-working 
astor, on an extraordinary occasion, when 
purposed. to officiate, (his. family being 
“at home,’’) found himself forestalled by a 
substitute in the n of a goose, which 
was comfortably hatching its eggs in the 
pulpit, 

Temperance America.—In our three 
thousand miles’ tour in the United States, 
dining at a public table five days in the 
week on an average, we had occasion to 
remark how little wine isused. At Boston, 
New York, and Philadelphia, there was 
not more than one person in ten indulged 


in iced champagne, tempting as that bever- 


age was in hot weather. Of malt liquor 
We saw no consumption but at Saratoga, 
where one pint bottle was asked for. No 
spirits were presented at table any where. 
It appeared to us that drinking was es- 
chewed by some as a vulgarity, by many 
as an immorality, and by most as injurious 
to health... We,found, in our own case, 
that abstinence enabled us much better to 
stand the heat than we could have done 
had we even moderately followed English 
custom. Wherever we went, except at the 
smaller hotels in the smaller towns, the bar 
at which spirits are supplied wae banished 
to some obscure part of the house, that if 
men went to it, they should not offend the 
general sense of decency and propriety; 
and we heard that tippling was considered 
amongst the working classes generally as a 
disreputable thing.—.4rchibald Prentice. 


Monxs or Sr. Nert anp THE Rev. 
Henry Wiueerrorce,— The LondonChris- 
tian Times: states that the Rector of East 
Farleigh visits these monks at their oratory, 
in King William street, in the carriage of 
his brother, the Bishop of Oxford. The 
impunity vouchsafed to Mr. Allies, at Laun- 
ton, is not to be wondered at, if the bishop’s 
brother is allowed to exhibit the mitred cha- 
riot of Mr. Allies’ diocesan at the door of 
these monks. It is also stated that the 
monks are chiefly composed of Incumbents 
and Curates of the Church of England, who 
have been perverted to Romanism. It might 
also be charitable to hope that the Rector of 
East Farleigh was negotiating on behalf. of 
his Right Reverend Bishop for the retreat of 
Mr. Allies from the bosom of a Protestant 
Church. 


‘Barbarrry of Avstria.—The terrible 
suffering to which some of the cities in 
Italy have been subjected by the bombard- 
ment of the brutal Austrians, instead of re- 
ducing the spirit of the people, has often 
brought out some of the noblest instances 
of heroic self-devotion and personal sacrifice. 
Venice, which still holds out, has just given 
an instance of the kind. A citizen of Ven- 
ice, the Deputy Trevos, who had previously 
given a million, has offered the remainder 
of his whole fortune, 5,000,000, for the ser- 
vice of his country. 


Tue Seamy Sive or War.—A Bombay 
paper of May 14, respecting the departure 
or England of the Herefordshire on the 
previous day, said ;—* She has on board a 
number of the invalids‘and of the wounded 
from the batiles of the Punjaub. It was a 
mournful sight to see the poor fellows, some 
without arms and others without legs, en- 
deavouring to make themselves comfortable 
on board. Their crutches were often thrown 
away in disgust; but afterwards the poor 
sufferers were forced to crawl as well as 
they could to regain them. Amongst them 
were eleven lunatics, under the last affliction 
of the total deprivation of reason; and one 
of them was a woman.” 


Puorarities.—A _ return ob- 
tained by Mr. Hume, M. P., gives a long 
list, extending over a space of nineteen 

ages, of clergymen of the Church of Eng- 
land who hold two or more benefices and 
preferments in the Church, and appointed 
since the passing of the Benefices Plurality 
Act. ‘The total number of those clergymen 
amounts to nearly 600. The distances be- 
tween the representative benefices conjointly 
held by some of these persons amount to 
nine, ten, and eleven miles. 


Presipent Bonaparte aT Ham.—T he 
French President has been making a visit 
to Ham, in whose citadel he was six years 
a prisoner. No change had been made in 
the place since his departure—every thing 
remained the same, even the planks by 
which he managed to deceive the keeper’s 
vigilance. 

SaBBATH IN LONDON.—It was ascertained, 
by actual inspection, that the number of 
persons embarking and landing at the diffe- 
rent steamboat piers on the Thames, be- 
tween Chelsea and London-bridge, on Sun- 
day, 22d ult. was 324,000. 


Cuorera 1N Great Britain. — The 
cholera has become alarmingly prevalent 
in Great Britain. ‘The cases announced in 
the London Gazette, since its appearance, 
are 19,696; the deaths 8731. Lord Ash- 
ley, Chairman of the Board of Health, has 
expressed his belief that not half of them 
are known. Of 1369 deaths during the 
week ending 14th ult. within the Registrar- 
General's circuit of London, 339 were from 
cholera—on the previous week 152. On 
the week ending 21st ult. 678 deaths from 
cholera. 

Liverpool is very sickly: of 463 deaths 
on the 14th ult. reported, 233 were from 
cholera, beside 200 the week before. On 
the week ending 2ist ult. there were 640 
deaths from cholera in Liverpool. 

At Bristol, Plymouth, Portsmouth, and 
Merthyr ‘Tydvil, the mortality is very great. 
In Edinburgh, and Dundee, many were 
dying. 

In Dublin, on the week ending the 16th 
ult. there were 71 deaths by cholera; in 
Belfast to the 19th ult. 779 persons had 
died out of 2597 taken ill. 


Rome.—The re-establishment of the Pa- 
pal authority was proclaimed on the 15th 
of July, and the last act necessary for the 
“honour” of France has, therefore, been 
consummated. -Oudinot has failed to attach 
any leaders of the Roman people to the 
cause of re-action, and he has also been 
disappointed in his attempts to arrest Ster- 
bini, Cicerovacchio, and others who have 
Been among the most active opponents of 
priestly domination—these parties having 
escaped by flight from his fraternal embrace. 
No attempt is now made to conceal the de- 
termination of France to restore the Pope 
to his full temporal power. Many of the 
Romar liberals, it is said, as well as others 
from various parts of Europe, are about to 
proceed to the United States. In this way 
the best spirits are driven forth, only to 
teaye the country which expels them to the 
Imbecility that attends its meaner inhabi- 
iants, while they carry their own —— 
to fuse them with that race which is 


Italy, and called for coffee. 


tined in time 


: to inherit the whole earth. 
At Bo the Austrians have caused the 
Pontifical commissioners to issue an order 


for the ‘arrest of all the members of the late 
Constituent Assembly and of the Provisional 
ac Opinione of Torin, of the 19th 
| e urin, 

ult., publishes the following letter from 
Rome :—“The presence of fifty thousand 
French troops, and the banishment from the 
capital of those who had not acquired 
the right of citizenship are not sufficient to 
secure the restoration which is contemplated, 
for every day fresh orders are issued for the 
exile of the most illustrious Roman citizens. 
In a short time we shall have nothing here 
but priests, monks, a population of mendi- 
cants, and Frenchmen, Then, indeed, the 
wishes of the people may be consulted.” 


Tae Frencn 1n Rome.—We find the 
following anecdote in the Milan Gazette of 
the 19th ult.:—* Two French officers a few 
days since entered a café at Rome, which is 
the largest in that city, and perhaps in all 
‘We have 
none,’ was the cool reply of the master of 
the house. ‘ Well, then, let us have choco- 
late,’ said the officers. ‘ We do not make 
it,’ replied the master. ‘Then bring us 
some rum.’ ‘ We do not sell it.’ The offi- 
cers retired without saying a word, and the 
bearded demagogues who were seated, burst 
into a loud laugh. In a few minutes after, 
the two officers returned with abaut eighty 
men, and told the astonished coffee-house 
poorer that as coffee was not to be had in 
his house, as he made no chocolate, and did 
not sell rum, his establishment was not fit 
for a , and would do better for a bar- 
rack. he soldiers were then ordered to 
throw all the furniture into the street, and 
the place was transformed into a guard-house 
for French soldiers.’’ 


ITEMS OF INTELLIGENCE. 


Jerrerson the recent com- 
mencement at Jefferson College, the degree 
of Doctor of Laws was conferred on Tho- 
mas Bradford, Esq., of Philadelphia. 

Cotteces THE Unitrep StatTes.— 
Jared Sparks, in the course of his address, 
made on being inaugurated as President of 
Harvard University, stated that for a cen- 
tury and a half after the settlement of this 
country, there were but five colleges in it, 
and now there are over ong hundred and 
twenty. He also expressed his belief that 
there is more money expended in the United 
States for collegiate education than in any 
other country in the world. | 


Descenpants oF a DisTINGUISHED Purt- 
TAN.—In an appendix to the Life of Tho- 
mas Hooker, a work recently published, we 
have a catalogue of some of his descendants, 
in which we find the names of forty-one 
ministers of the gospel, and forty more who 
married his female descendants; nine pro- 
fessors, authors, and poets; forty who have 
occupied important public offices ; fourteen 
members of the bar, not included in the pre- 
ceding; and seventeen Doctors of Medicine. 
This list comprises distinguished names— 
such as the late Dr. Dwight, Jonathan Ed- 
wards, the late Dr. Richardson, Dr. Cor- 
nelius, Percival, the poet, General Hart, 
Major Hooker, and Colonel Hooker, of the 
Revolutionary Army, Aaron Burr, with a 
list of Judges, Governors, and Legislators. 
Verily “children’s children are the crown”’ 
of that good man’s memory, and “ the glory 
of children are their fathers.”’ 


A Stneurar Dirricutty.—The editor 
of the Western Missionary states, that one 
of his subscribers wishes him to discontinue 
his paper for the present, “because the 
Post Master General has appointed a grog- 
shop keeper as Post Master, and he cannot 
get his paper without going into a groggery.”’ 
This is truly an unpleasant difficulty ; for it 
certainly does not look well in professing 
Christians to be seen visiting such places. 


Appison’s Grave.—Lord Ellesmere is 
erecting a monument, with a short inscrip- 
tion, to mark the grave of Addison, in the 
north aisle of the Henry VII. chapel in 
Westminster Abbey. ‘The grave of his ad- 
mirer, Franklin, stands much in need of a 
similar attention. 


Deatu or Axvsert — The 
venerable Albert Gallatin, the last survivor 
of the Cabinets of Jefferson and Madison, 
is dead. He died on Sunday evening, the 
12th inst. at the residence of his son-in-law, 
B. R. Stevens, Astoria, Long Island. Few 
men have occupied a larger space before the 
public, and few political men have left us 
more generally lamented than will be 
Mr. Gallatin. Mrs. Gallatin died about a 
month ago, and he therefore has lingered 
but a short time behind the companion of 
his youth. He died literally of oid age, 
but his intellect failed not to the last. He 
was born at Geneva, in Switzerland, in 
January, 1761. He was left an orphan at 
an early age; but under the care of a kind 
relation of his mother, he was enabled to 
take his degree in the University of that city, 
in 1779. In one year after he graduated, 
he emigrated to the United States. He ar- 
rived at Boston on the 14th of July, 1780. 
He had a letter of introduction from the cel- 
ebrated Rochefaucault to Franklin. Soon 
after his arrival he proceeded to Maine, 
where he served as a volunteer under Colo- 
nel John Allen, Commander of the fort of 
Machias. In 1782, he was elected Profes- 
sor of the French language in the Universi- 
ty of Harvard. This he left, soon after, for 
the South, and became acquainted, among 
other public men, with Patrick Henry.— 
With history and theology he was thorough- 
ly conversant, while, true to his origin, his 
religious opinions were those of a Protes- 
tant Christian. He has left behind a name 
which will long shine conspiciously on the 
pages of American history, as a statesman 
and diplomatist. 


Presbyterian Church in Galves- 
ton, Texas. 


We learn that the Rev. Daniel Baker has 
resigned the pastoral office in the Presby- 
terian Church in this city, not from any 
disaffection, but because he believed he 
could do more good by acting as a mission- 
ary evangelist for this State, agreeable to 
the desire of the Board of Missions and 
Presbytery of his Church. While we 
cannot but regret losing so eminent a citi- 
zen, so pious, experienced, and devoted a 
minister, yet we are glad to find that our 
State is to have the future benefit of his 
invaluable labours, and that his place here 
has already been filled to the satisfaction 
of his congregation. His son, the Rev. 
William M. Baker, has been unanimously 
called to fill the said pastoral office, who 
immediately enters upon the duties thereof. 
This young gentleman is said to be uncom- 


discourses are highly spoken of as truly 
learned and eloquent, evincing decided piety 
and talents. He will, doubtless, find a happy 
and useful home here, and be duly appre- 
ciated by this moral and intelligent commu- 
nity.—Galveston (Texas) News. 


As rivers and fountains proceed from the 
sea, and return thither again, so true grace 
in the heart, as a fountain, sends forth all its 
streams toward God, the ocean from whence 
it flowed.—Rev. John Mason. 


Moral Influence of Universalism. ¢ 


monly gifted, and of great promise. His | 


The Rev. J. George, a Universalist 
preacher, publishes the following in the 
New York Christian Messenger : 


“It is a shameful truth,”’ he says, “that 
religion upon the heart is almost entirely 
neglected in the denomination. Virtue, 
piety, a new heart and a prayerful life as 
the first obligation of the New ‘Testament, 
have very few advocates in the order, and 
there are very few besides the clergy who 
make any pretensions to such qualifications.”’ 

This, we suppose, is a specimen of those 
incautious admissions, of which a writer in 
the Trumpet of July 21 complains as hav- 
ing made great trouble for the Universalists. 


—FPuritan Recorder. 


FOREIGN NEWS. 


FROM EUROPE. 

The British Mail Steamer Hibernia, arrived at 
Boston, brings London papers to the 4th of August. 
The weather in England continued fine, and is fore- 
ing on the grain crops to maturity. The harvest has 
commenced in the southern districts of England, and 
the appearance of all the grain crops promises a very 
abundant yield. 


Liverpool Cotton Market, August 4.—The demand 
for cotton has been more limited this week than for 
some time past. The following are the quotations: 
Uplands, 44 a 54d.; New Orleans, 4a7d.; Alabama 
and Mobile, <?a5jd; and Sea Island at 8} a 10d. 
per pound. The sales of yesterday were about 6000 
bales, and the market closed with a turn in favour of 
the buyer. The stock on hand in Liverpool is now 
estimated at 700,000 bales, against 500,000 this time 
time last year. 

Liverpool Corn Market, Aug. 4.—Under the pros- 
pec. of a good harvest, breadstuffs of all descriptions 
are further depressed, particularly Indian corn, of 
which there is a large amount of good and prime 
qualities. White and yellow are quoted at 24s. a 
25s. 6d. per quarter, superior parcels are selling as 
low as 22s. a 23s. 

The sales of flour have been limited, and prices 
are in favour of the buyer. American sound, good, 
is considered scarce, and sales to limited extent at 
24s. a 25s. per bbl.; white inferior, uninspected, is 
offering in quantity at 20 a 21s. Prices have a de- 
clining tendency. 


Great Britatn.—The Queen having quitted 
Osborne House for Ireland on the Ist inst., the Par- 
liament was prorogued by commission. The speech 
delivered at the close contains nothing very novel. 
The inhabitants of Cork, Dublin, and Belfast, are 
making the most active preparations to give a loyal 
and enthusiastic reception to the Queen, and politi- 
cal feelings are almost forgotten in the general ex- 
citement which prevails. 


France.—The President has been on a tour to 


the South. On his return to Paris he is to review 
the whole of the army of the Seine, amounting to 
150,000 men. This spectacle is at present fixed for 
the 15th of August. There seems every prospect 
of a most abundant harvest throughout France. In 
some of the Departments the wheat is already cut, 
under the most favourable circumstances. 

The President is still accused of aiming at the 
imperial crown. The Liverpoal Journal says, he 
has received a reception in the Provinces which did 
not warrant the hope he is said to entertain of being 
re-elected for ten years. We put no faith in the re- 
ports of re-action in France—of the restoration of 
the Orleanists or Bourbons. The day is past for 
Royal dramas, and Louis Napoleon is not the man 
to found a dynasty. 


Iraty.—Although the French have restored the 
government of the Pope in Rome, they have not 
persuaded the Pontiff to return to the Vatican. 
General Oudinot has been himself at Gaeta, in the 
hope of modifying the intentions of his Holiness, but 
with what effect has not been announced. 

The Austrio-Piedmont Treaty is not yet settled ; 
nor from appearance is it likely to be at present, if at 
all. On consenting to the payment of 75,000,000 
of indemnity money, the Piedmontese government 
further insists upon amnesty being granted to the 
Lombards, the Venitians, and to the inhabitants of 
Parma and Placentria, which Austria peremp- 
torily refuses to comply with. Both parties have 
expressed their determination to make no conces- 
sions, and it is said that under the circumstances 
Sardinia has demanded the support of France. The 
Milan Gazette of the 22d ult. states that a rumour 
is current at the Neapolitan Frontier, that Garabaldi 
had embarked for America under favour of a dis- 
guise, and that the bands on the Tuscan appenines 
merely pass up his name as a sort of prestige. 

Charles Albert, Ex-King of Sardinia, died at Lis- 
bon on the 28th of July. : 


Hounecary.—The Hungarians continue success- 
ful. Again they have defeated and out-manceuvred 
the enemy—placed the Austrians in peril, and cut 
off the Russians from their base of operations. The 
three great Generals are now in communication with 
each other, and ready to act together, if necessary. 
Their respective positions are rendered secure by 
the nature of the country, while there is nothing to 
prevent their emerging from their fastnesses when 
occasion presents itself. ‘The whole population 
serve them with heart and hand, and bring them 
food, horses, and intelligence of the enemy’s move- 
ments. 

The London News, of August 3, has Vienna dates 
to July 28. The English papers with the Hunga- 
rian debate had arrived, and the Vienna public were 
occupied extensively in studying the translation 
which appeared, on the above date, of Lord Palmer- 
ston’s speech. This, it is said, has. been a clap of 
thunder to the Ministry. 

The news of Georgey having beaten the Rus- 
sians at Jassco, entered Kauhau, and crossed the 
Theiss, came at the same time, and already there 
were rumours of intentions to negotiate for peace. 
Leneswar is reported to have surrendered to the 
Magyars. ‘The Ban of Jellachich was continuing 
his retreat towards the South of Almyrnia. Bem an- 
nounced his victory to Kossuth in these three words 
—<Ben, Bam, Boun.” In his last despatch he 
says:—* Our army now requires to conquer only two 
generals more, Julius and Augustus.” Letters from 
Cracow of the 23d of June, states that a number of 
Russian troops, who were on the point of leaving 
the above city for Hungary, had received counter 
orders. Seventy railway wagons had arrived recent- 
ly in Cracow, filled with wounned Russians. 

Later.—A postcript to the Liverpool Courier of 
the 4th inst. says: The accounts from Hungary, 
through Paris, Vienna, and Cologne, announce an- 
other battle in Hungary, and another victory for 
Hungary at Eylau. It appears the troops of Dem- 
binski and Paskiewitch came to an engagement, 
which ended in the defeat of the Russians. Paskie- 
witch was cut off from his line of operations, and 
Dembinski, Bem, and Georgey were in communica- 
tion. Haynau is described as in a most perilous 
situation. 

The Magyar Generals are masters of the whole 
line from Waag to Assoba, facilitating their communi- 
cations with Belgrade and the Turkish provinces. 

The cabinet of Vienna are obviously in a state of 
alarm, and a peremptory order has been issued, pro- 
hibiting the purchase of foreign stocks, shares, &c. 
The object being, it is supposed, to prevent money 
being sent out of the country. 


On the 15th of July, a desperate battle was fought 


at Waitzen between the Russian commander Pas- 
kiewitch and the Hungarians under Georgey, in 
which the former were defeated. 

The army of Georgey has broken through the 
lines and marched north, thus affecting a junction 
with the main army. 

A letter from the seat of war says, the attack of 
the Hungarians upon Paskiewitch’s division was 
tremendous, and the Russians were borne down and 
compelled to yield before the terrible onslaught of 
the Magyars, who fought with unexampled courage 
and daring. 

Another letter describes the Russians’ retreat to 
Danakess as a disorderly flight before Dembinski’s 
hussars; and states that the Russians were only 
saved from annihilation by the arrival of Rumberg. 
It was admitted at Vienna on the 20th ult. that the 
victory.at Waitzen had been complete. 

There has been a change in the Austrian min- 

Turxer.— Advices from Constantinople state 
that an army of 80,000 men is ordered to asseimble 
on the Hungarian frontier, between Gemeswar and 
Lemlin, to protect the Turkish territory, and to dis- 
arm all who may be driven accross the frontier. 

Rvussra.—A Polish paper states that a Republican 
conspiracy had been discovered in Russia. That 
numerous arrests have been made, and that the 
whole affair was divulged by a Secretary of Comunt 
Orloff. Two hundred and eighty persons have been 
arrested. Officers with letters de cachet have been 
sent to Moscow, and to other cities, to arrest the 
members of the conspiracy, which was intended to 
err the reigning dynasty, and establish a re- 
pu 


PRESB 


DOMESTIC NEWS. 


ProcLaMATION OF THE PRESIDENT.—The fol- 
lowing proclamation of the President is publish- 
edinthe Washington newspapers. It was receiv- 
ed at the Department of State, on Monday, from 
Harrisburg, in a communication from President 
Taylor. reference to the Proclamation, the 
Washington Republic says men are “ being 
levied and drilled in New Orleans, New York, 
and other cities of the Union; that money to a 
considerable amount has been contributed: that 
arms have been provided, and arrangements 
made on a large scale. These movements have 
been conducted with great secresy ; but suffi- 
cient evidence, however, has been ascertained 
to satisfy the President that the design of the ex- 

ition isan invasion of Cuba, and that the in- 

tervention of the Executive was necessary to 

rve our neutral obligations, and to keep un- 
sullied the honour of the American people.” 

By the President of the United States,—A 
Proclamation.—There is reason to believe that 
an armed expedition is about to be fitted out in 
the United States with an intention to invade 
the island of Cuba, or some of the provinces of 
Mexico. The best information which the Ex- 
ecutive has been able to obtain points to the 
Island of Cuba as the object of this expedition. 
It is the duty of this government to observe the 
faith of treaties, and to prevent any aggression 
by our citizens upon the territories of friendly 
nations. I have, therefore, thought it necessary 
and proper to issue this proclamation, to warn 
all citizens of the United States, who shall con- 
nect themselves with an enterprise so grossly in 
violation of our laws and our treaty obligations, 
that they will thereby subject themselves to the 
heavy penalties denounced against them by our 
acts of Congress, and will forfeit their claim to 
the protection of their country. No such per- 
sons must expect the interference of this Govern- 
ment, in any form, on their behalf, no matter to 
what extremities they may be reduced in conse- 
quence of their conduct. An enterprise to in- 
vade the territories of a friendly nation, set on 
foot and prosecuted within the limits of the 
United States, is in the highest degree criminal, 
as tending to endanger the peace, and com- 
promit the honour of this nation; and, therefore, 
I exhort all good citizens, as they regard our na- 
tional reputation, asthey respect their own laws 
and the laws of nations, as they value the bless- 
ings of peace and the welfare of their country, 
to discountenance and prevent, by all lawful 
means, any such enterprise; and I call upon 
every officer of this Government, civil or mili- 
tary, to use all efforts in his power to arrest for 
trial and punishment every such offender against 
the laws providing for the performance of our 
sacred obligations to friendly powers. 

Given under my hand, the eleventh day of 
August, one thousand eight hundred and 
forty-nine, and the seventy-fourth of the In- 
dependence of the United States. 

By the President: Z. ‘TAYLOR. 

J. M. Crayton, Secretary of State. 


THe CHoLERA.—The weekly reports of deaths 
in the city of New York, for the week ending 
Saturday, August 11th, was 1011, being a de- 
crease of 262, as compared with the preceding 
week. The cholera interments were 423, being 
255 less than during the preceding seven days, 
and 291 less than during the week ending on 
the 2lst of July. This comparatively much 
more favourable report justifies the opinion that 
we have now experienced the worst of the epi- 
demic. ‘The whole number of deaths by chole- 
ra, from: its commencement up to the 11th inst. 
inclusive, was 4130. In 1832, up to the same 
period of the epidemic, the deaths were 3450. 

Buffalo.—At Buffalo it has been very severe, 
the whole number of cases up to the 11th inst. 
having been 1892, of which 594 terminated fa- 
tally. 

Boston.—The cholera is on the increase in 
Boston. There was an increase of 10 deaths for 
the week ending Saturday 11th inst., over the 
previous week. | 

Philadelphia.—The number of interments in 
the city and Liberties of Philadelphia, for the 
week ending on Saturday 11th inst., was 303, 
of which 4) were by cholera. This, as compared 
with the previous week, shows a decrease of 57 
in the whole number, and of 55 in the deaths by 
cholera. 

Baltimore.—The cholera has apparently en- 
tirely disappeared from the Baltimore poor 
house, no new case having been reported for 
several days. The whole number of the inmates 
of the institution, when the first case was re- 


ported on the 11th of July, was 632. From that 
day to the 4th inst., the date of the latest case, 


153 cases were reported and 94 deaths. 


Sandusky.—The cholera has almost entirely 
disappeared from Sandusky, but during the brief 
period it raged, its victims numbered 307, a large 
per centage of the population. 


From Cauirornia.—The steamship Empire 
City arrived at New York on Sunday from 
Chagres, bringing dates from San Francisco to 
July 2d, and from Panama to August Ist. From 
the news, as given in the various daily papers, 
we make up the following: 

There was no news of interest at Panama. 
The emigration California-ward is steady, and 
there were 700 emigrants there waiting for pas- 
sage. The steamship Panama was announced 
to leave Panama on the 28th of August, and the 
Oregon on the Ist of September. There were, 
however, sailing vessels at Panama, for those 
who prefer economy of money to that of time; 
and the steamers Unicorn and Senator were 
daily expected to arrive. 

The steamship Oregon arrived at Panama, 
from San Francisco, on the 23d of July, with 
fifty-nine passengers, and from $350,000 to 
$600,000 in gold dust. At San Francisco mat- 
ters were in much the same condition as at the 
date of previous advices. Ships arriving were 
 seeeipad deserted by their crews, labour of all 

inds command extravagant prices, and rents or 
lodgings were held at preposterous rates; but 
merchandize of all kinds was unsaleable or sale- 
able only at very moderate prices, not sufficient 
to cover prime cost and expenses. The ship 
Philadelphia, Weare, master and owner, was 
burned to the water’s edge in the harbour of San 
Francisco, on the morning of Sunday, June 24th. 
She was insured for $15,000, and nothing was 
saved but the ship’s boats. 

Mr. Benjamin B. Beatty, late a private in the 
disbanded regiment (1st) of New York volun- 
teers, a native of Albany, New York, was acci- 
dentally shot on the evening of the 21st of June, 
at San Francisco, and died in 24 hours. 

R. M. W. Platt, a young man about 24 years 
of age, recently from the city of New York, 
was drowned in one of the sloughs at Stockton, 
on the 20th of June. 

The health of San Francisco is good, and the 
residents of the town much more orderly and 
quiet than could be anticipated. The gambling 
houses are all closed on the Sabbath, and labour 
of every kind suspended, although worth from 
ten to fifteen dollars a day. Four churches 
have been already built, and another is daily 
expected to arrive. The suburbs of the city 
wear the appearance of the “tented field,” and 
San Francisco that of a beleaguered town, there 
being at least two thousand cloth tents, large 
and small, belonging to companies and individ- 
uals in the vicinity of it. 'The most respectable 
Américans reside in the city, and there are rare- 
ly any difficulties except such as occasionally 
arise between the immigrants and the natives. 
There is a city government already established 
and in operation. 

Since the Ist of January last (up to the 30th 
June) the influx of population amounted to about 
15,000 souls, of which about 5000 are Americans, 
6000 Mexicans, 2000 Chilians, and the remain- 
ing 2000 from nearly every country. 
ber of inhabitants in the territory on the Ist of 
January last, was estimated at about 15,000; 
of which 9000 were Californians, 5000 Ameri- 
cans, and 1000 foreigners of many nations.— 
This would make the character of the popula- 
lation, on the 30th June last, as follows: 


Americans, 10,000 | Chilians, 2,500 
Californians, 9,000 | All other nations, 2,000 
Mexicans, 6,500 

| Total, 30,000 


Since that period some 3000 have reached 


there from the Atlantic States, and about 14,000 
more it is estimated, are on their way. The 
estimate‘of the population for October next is set 
down at 60,000. 2 

During the period from April 12th to June 
30th, one hundred and ten vessels arrived from 
all parts of the world, bringing 5677 male, and 
only 209 female immigrants. A correspondent 
of the Newark Eagle says that harbour is per- 


fectly black with shipping, and there being no- 


wharves, the are ed at an enormous 
expense in small boats. In one instance, the 


ship Gray Eagle, from Philadelphia, paid $10,000 
for landing her cargo—more than her freight list 


amounted to. 


The accounts from the gold regions proper— 


-ing for York, Pennsylvania, accompani 


The num-: 


— 


e waters—present nothing of special inter- 
est. The streams, swollen by the melting of 
the winter snows, were falling apace, and work 
at the “ wet diggings,” which had been much 
impeded, was beginning to resume its former 
activity. The reports of success are most con- 
tradictory, some representing it as very bad, 
while others still speak of vast daily gains. The 
returning heat was signalized, as usual, by pre- 
valent sickness. Pt ges of adventurers 
was very great, many gangs were 
straggling back from the diggings, discouraged 
toil,. suffering, and little profit; but their 

paces were supplied by equal or greater num- 

rs of new comers. 3 

A correspondent of the New York Courier 
says in his last letter, that “nearly every per- 
son, including government officers, whose let- 
ters to the United States created this gold 
excitement, were deeply interested in land 
speculations here, and are now reaping golden 
harvests by the rise in Real Estate.” It is 
amusing, as well as instructive, to read the let- 
ters of a recent date and contrast them with 
those written three or four months back. Though 
in that time there has been but little work-at the 
mines, because of the high waters, yet the dig- 
gers generally seem to be satisfied with the trial, 
and their hopes are considerably abated. The 
tone of these letters is entirely changed, and 
now, instead of picking up lumps of the yellow 
metal several pounds in weight, or cutting off 
huge slices from ledges of gold, they represent 
the precious m ineral, like all other kinds of 
wealth, difficult to find, and with the severest 
labour. | 

Of the political movements we have nothing 
definite, the time for holding the convention not 
having yet arrived. The Alta California of 
July 2, has a long article on the subject, the 
principal feature of which is a strong protest 
against adopting a constitution not having a 
distinct and positive clause against the recogni- 
tion of slavery; the ground being taken that a 
constitution not having such a clause would 
neither be sanctioned by Congress nor accepted 
by the people of California. , 

The California papers and letters are filled 
with descriptions of new towns, their situations, 
prospects, advantages, &c. We have already 
published an account of the principal ones, about 
a month since, from our own correspondent. 

The New Orleans Picayune says:—‘* We had 
the pleasure of a long conversation with Mr. 
Henry D. Cooke, a gentleman from San Fran- 
cisco, the 2d July, who came hither on the Fal- 
con. He corroborates the information we for- 
merly published from Mr. Christopher Taylor, 
of Ohio, as to the genial nature of the climate, 
and the abundant resources of the country, which 
are as yet but very little developed. Mr. Cooke 


| is a native of Philadelphia, and had for the last 


three years been trading on the coast of Cali- 
fornia, his principal commercial relations having 
been with Valparaiso; consequently his experi- 
ence extends over the whole time that has 
elapsed since our occupation. According to his 
testimony, the climate in the interior is delight- 
ful, although on the coast atmospheric changes, 
as is natural to all spots in the temperate zone, 
and in the vicinity of the sea, are occasionally 
sudden and extreme. The great valleys lying 
between the Sacramento and San Joaquin are 
fertile, as virgin lands must always be, and offer 
the finest prospects for agricultural labour. From 
the few water courses that exist, the hand of art 
will be required for the purposes of irrigation.” 


Tue PRESIDENT’s JouRNEY.—President Tay- 
lor left Washington, by railroad, on Thurs- 
day afternoon, 9th inst. to make his long pro- 
a tour through some of the Northern States. 

e was not accompanied in the cars by any 
member of his family; Colonel Bliss taking 
leave of him at the depot. Several gentlemen 
of Washington, however, including Mr. Seaton, 
the Mayor, were with him in the cars until they 
started, and a considerable number of citizens 
were gathered around the station to “see him 
off,” and bid him a hearty farewell. At the 
Mount Clare depot, near Baltimore, a coach with 
four horses was in readiness, in which he was 
conveyed to Birnum’s City Hotel, where a large 
number had gathered to receive him with shouts 
of welcome. After remaining in the house a 
short time, the President appeared on the portico 
and uttered a few words of thanks for the kind- 
ness of his reception. 

The President left Baltimore on Friday morn- 
by his 
son-in-law, Dr. Woods, and Governor Johnson, 
of Pennsylvania. He reached Columbia from 
York on Priday evening, and after a brief sta 
proceeded to Lancaster. He remained there all 
night and took the cars for Harrisburg about 
noon on Saturday, arriving there early in the 
afternoon. At each place he was received with 
the utmost enthusiasm. A private letter from 
Harrisburg says that:—“After tea on Saturday 
evening, the President expressed a wish to pay 
a visit to the widow of Governor Shunk, and ac- 
companied by Governor Johnson and General 
Purviance, he went to her residence, and re- 
mained nearly half an hour. ‘The interview 
was both touching and sreeny ine. The Presi- 
dent was hindered by indisposition from attend- 
ing church on Sunday. ‘The clergy waited 
on him ina body. He left Harrisburg on Mon- 
day morning for Chambersburgh, but when he 
reached Carlisle, Pennsylvania, he was quite ill. 
The excitement attending his tour, and a slight 
diarrheea, caused him to be much overcome.— 
Medical assistance was immediately procured, 
and he recovered sufficiently to proceed to 
Chambersburgh, where he arrived early in the 
evening. He arrived at Bedford on Tuesday at 


noon, health quite restored. He is expected to 


be in Pittsburgh to-day, Saturday, and leave 
there on Tuesday for Erie, and thence to Buf- 
falo, New York. 


Crors a? THE Soutn.—In South Carolina 
the Cotton Crop, and the Corn, have suffered 
from cold weather and too much rain. In Ala- 
bama heavy rains have damaged the Cotton on 
the black lands and on the bottoms ; many fields 
are under water. In Mississippi the rains have 
done great damage, and not more than half a 
Cotton crop will be raised. In Louisiana not 
only Cotton but Sugar and Corn have suffered 
terribly from the rains. 


THe Next Coneress.—The parties in the 
next Congress in the House of Representatives 
will probably stand as follows:—Whigs 101; 
Democrats 99; Free Soil 8. So that neither 
the Whigs or the Democrats will have a clear 
majority in the House. In the Senate the De- 
mocrats have a majority. 


PotiticaL.—The August elections are over, 
and have resulted generally in favour of the 
Democratic party. We insert below the results, 
as far as received. 

Tennessee.—In ‘Tennessee the Democrats 
have elected their Governor and a majority to 
the State Legislature; and have also elected 
three members of Congress more than they had 
in the last Congress. 

Indiana.—The Democrats have elected their 
Governor, Lieutenant-Governor, a majority of 
the Legislature, and gained three members of 
Congress. 


Kentucky and North Carolina.—The election | 


in these States has resulted in returning the 
same number of Whigs and Democrats from 
each State to Congress, as were in the last 
Congress. 
Alabama.—The returns from this State are 
incomplete, but the indications are that the 
Whigs will gain one member of Congress. The 


| Democrats will have a majority in the State 


Legislature. 


TRANSIENT NewspaPERS.—It may not be 
understood by all, that transient papers dropped 
into the Post-office, are not forwarded unless 
the postage be pre-paid. This is in accordance 
with the office regulations, and to avoid disap- 
pointment, those who wish to send 
their friends should bear it in mind. 


Tue Suspension Bripce Across THE Onto. 
— Wheeling, Va. Aug. 10.—The footway of 
the wire suspension bridge, extending one thou- 
sand and ten feet from this city to the Ohio side, 
has been completed, and was successfully crossed 
to-day by a large number of persons, 


Tue OvTRAGE ON THE AMERICAN CONSUL AT 
Rome.—It was stated last week that the house 
of the American Consul at Rome, Mr. Brown, 
was entered by French soldiers and two persons 
arrested. We learn from the Washington Re- 
public that General Oudinot had instituted an 
examination into the affair, on the representa- 
tion of Mr. Brown, and that all that was re- 
quired to satisfy the Consul appears to have 
been done by General Oudinot. 


Loss oF A Laxe SreamMer.—The steamer 
Empire State, a magnificent new steamer, of the 
largest class, from Chicago bound to Buffalo, 
was wrecked on Lake Michigan, on Thursday 
the 9th inst., near the Sleeping Bear Islands, on 
the Michigan shore of the lake. She had sprung 


papers to. 


| 


a leak during a tremendous gale, on the previous 
t, and all that could be done by the pumps 
other means used to save her, was useless. 

The water increased till the fires under the 

boilers were nearly all put out. She was run 

ashore on the main land. The consternation of 
sect and crew was, of pe very great 

uring this exciting scene. passengers, 
one hundred in number, were taken off by the 
propeller Delaware, and carried to Detroit. The 
or State” = is thought, be a total 


Tue Pennsyivania Raitroap.—The Penn- 
sylvania Railroad is now so nearly completed to 
Lewistown, as to insure its opening to that point 
on the first of September, when it is the pur 
of the company to make an excursion trip from 
Philadelphia to Lewistown. 


DESTRUCTIVE TORNADO IN CiINCINNATI.—The 
Cincinnati Commercial of the 9th inst. gives an 
account of a destructive storm which occurred 
in that city on the previous day, which threw 
down the steeple of St. Philomena’s church, a 
structure of two hundred and fifty feet high, it 
was not entirely -finished. It fell along the 
street, and did no damage to other property. 


Heavy Case or Empezzuina.—It has been 
discovered that thirty-three boxes of foreign coin, 
containing about $127,000, have been abstracted 
from the Bank of Missouri, at St. Louis. The 
paying teller, Nathaniel Childs, has been arrest- 
ed on suspicion, and great excitement prevails 
in St. Louis on the subject. 


DEaTIT AMONG THE OVERLAND EMIGRANTS. 
—The Buffalo Commercial publishes the fol- 
lowing letter from a party of emigrants which 
left that city for California. The letter came 
by the mail of the steamer Algoma, which was 
burned at St. Louis, and when it reached Buf- 
falo was a good deal charred. The ravages of 
the cholera among the Buffulonians are melan- 
choly. The deceased were among the most re- 
spectable citizens of that thriving place: 

Camp Borraco, at Fort Laramie, June 26th, 1849, 


My Dear W.—1 hardly know how to write 


. to you im this case, for it is a time of trouble. 


On the 2lst of this month, Dr. Gilbert McBeth, 
who came with us from home as our physician, 
was taken sick with cholera, and after a short 
sickness of twelve hours, died. This made all 


our party feel very sad. This is not all; on the 


morning of the 23d, Mr. A. Hayden, and H. O. 
Hayes were taken sick of the same disease; Mr. 
Hayden died on the 24th at 4 o’clock A. M.; 
Mr. Hayes died the same morning at half-past 8 
o'clock. This was and is a sad time in our lit- 
tle camp. On the morning of the 24th, after 
we had got Mr. Hayden and Mr. Hayes all 
ready to be buried, Colonel John J. Fay was 
taken sick, and died yesterday morning at 4 
o'clock. Wehave counselled together and made 
up our minds that it will not answer to return, 
and of course must goon. We are now getting 
up into the high country, where the air will be 
more healthy, and I think what is left of our lit- 
tle party (eight) will be in good health hereafter; 
but God only knows. 


Piank Roaps.—The McAdamized road lead- 
ing from Scottsville to Staunton, in Virginia, is 
to be re-placed by a plank road. ‘This is the 
first attempt to introduce this improvement in 
Virginia, and it is thought that other enterprises 
of a similar character will follow. 


Bounp To Cauirornia.—The British ship 
Sir William Molesworth, arrived at New York 
on the 13th inst., from Glasgow, brought one 
hundred and sixty-five passengers, fifty of whom 
are German Jews, bound to California. 


From Orecon.—Intelligence to June 15 has 
been received at San Francisco, from Oregon. 
An election of delegate to Congress had been 
held, and the Honourable R. S. Thurston chosen 
by a majority of seventy votes above all other 
candidates. Governor Lane has divided the ter- 
ritory into judicial districts, and assigned the 
judges their respective circuits. An election for 
members to a Territorial Legislative Council 
had taken place, but no time of meeting named. 
Indian difficulties had been rife in the region 
about Nisqually, and one American had been 


killed, but every thing is now quiet, Governor 


Lane having visited that quarter. Captain Hill, 
with the company of artillery under his com- 
mand, would repair to Nisqually immediatel 
upon the arrival of the Fredonia storeship, wit 
army supplies, then daily expected. 


Tue Late RatLtroap AccipENT.—A report 
has been made by E. A. Stevens, superintendent 
of the Camden and Amboy Railroad and Trans- 
portation Company, to the President and Direc- 
tors, in relation to the late accident, and the 
measures adopted by the Company to prevent 
such occurrences. ‘The present arrangements, 
the report says, are the most feasible for this 
purpose. The plan adopted by the Company is 
to throw all the responsibility of accidents from 
running off the track upon the driver. 

“ The instructions to the driver of the engine 
are to go at such decreased speed in approach- 
ing the turn-out, as to enable him to see that the 
levers are in such a position as to secure the 
safety of the train; and so that if the levers be 
nol properly placed, he can stop the train in time 
to prevent any serious accident. The driver 
receives a large salary, and is selected for his 
intelligence, sobriety, nerve, and knowledge of 
his business. He is further stimulated to take 
care and avoid accidents by an annual reward 

iven him, if he has met with no serious acci- 

ent during the year. He also forfeits a month’s 
pay, if he run off the track at any gate by his 
negligence, whether damage is done or not.— 
The object of these arrangements is to throw all 
the responsibility on the driver of the engine, by 
placing in his hands the safety of the train as far 
as can be atall times. The penalty he subjects 
himself to on account of accidents from this cause 
is the most severe that can be devised, being the 
imminent danger of his own life, and the risk of 
losing his situation. The responsibility rests 
solely on him, and it is firmly believed that this 
undivided responsibility thrown upon one man in 
connection with the mechanical means employed, 
is more tobe depended upon than ifa man wassta- 
tioned at every gate, whose duty it should be to 
make signals to communicate to the drivers of 
the engines, whether the gates were right or 
wrong. These mechanical means are perma- 
nent, unchanging objects, as visible to the driver 
of the engine, as any signal which could be made 
by a man. The driver of the engine always 
knows where to look for them, for they are uni- 
formly in the same place.” 

The report adds:—In confirmation of what I 
have said, in relation to the security afforded to 
the travelling community by existing arrange- 
ments upon our roads, I take leave to subjoin the 
following statement which was made on oath by 
the officers of the different railroads in the State 
of Massachusetts, and published by authority of 
the Legislature of that State in regard to the 
accidents which have occasioned loss of life upon 
those roads for the years 1847 and 1848, and also 
a statement of the loss of life which has occurrce 
on all roads belonging to these companies, sinod 
they have been in operation, embracing a peried 
of nearly seventeen years; the comparison of 
which will show how much attention and care 
has been given to the safety of the travelling 
community on the railroads of these companies. 

Upon all the railroads in the State of Massa- 
chusetts, there were killed : 


In the year 1847, . ; i ‘ 44 
In the year 1843, _ 
Total deaths in two years, . 100 


Upon the railroads belonging to these compa- 
nies, the number of persons killed fora period of 
seventeen years, is twenty. 


FRESHET IN THE SoutnH.—There has been a 
reat overflow on Red iver, doing immense 
amage. It is feared the cotton crop in the val- 

ley will be totally destroyed. ‘Texas papers say 
that the heavy rains have done incalculable dam- 
age to the growing cotton—there will be an 
average half crop throughout the country. 


Toe Wueat Crop.— Notwithstanding the 
partial failure of the wheat crop in Ohio and 
Indiana, it promises to be a full ave one in 
the country. In Pennsylvania, Virginia, Mary- 
land, and New York the crop is large, in Michi- 

n and Illinois more than a full average, and in 

pper Canada also. 


TROUBLES IN FLoRIDs.—It is stated by the 
Washington National Intelligencer that orders 
have been sent from the War Department to 
Brevet Major General Twiggs—who is now at 
Pascagoula, him to pro- 
ceed to Florida, to take command of the mili- 
tary detachments which have been ordered 


there. ‘Two companies of the Fourth Artillery, 
recently stationed at Pascagoula, have been 
ordered to Tampa Bay, and the 7th Infantry, 


recently at Jefferson Barracks, to St. Augustine. 
Besides these, one company of the 2d Artillery, 
stationed at Savannah, and one at Charleston, 
moved a short time ago to St. Augustine, and 


| $1184.44, 


the latter company has alread; mode re 
its arrival to the Department” A pti 


| 


2d Artillery, from the Augusta arsenal, is to 
stationed at Pitalka. Intelligence has been re- 
ceived at the War Department, to the effect that 
up to the 30th of July, the Indians in the vicinity 
of Tampa Bay were all quiet, and it was not 
apprehended that any disturbances would soon 
occur. 


Ecclesiastical Record. 

The Rev. Daniel Baker has been appointed by* 
the Western Executive Committee of the Board of 
Missions, as a general Missionary for Texas, to 
preach in destitute places, organize churches, locate 
Missionaries, and take collections for the Board where 
it is thought advisable. With his characteristic zeal 
and self-denial, he has resigned a comfortable and 
pleasant pastoral charge, in which he was greatly 
beloved, to enter upon this self-denying and toilsome 
work, 

The post-office address of the Rev. J. P. Carter is 
Ellicott’s Mills, Howard District, Maryland. 

The Rev. James Williamson, from the Presby- 
tery of Northumberland, was received and installed 
pastor of the churches of New Windsor and Taney- 
town, on the 26th ult. by the Presbytery of Balti- 
more. Mr. Atkinson, of Frederick, presided and 
preached the sermon; the Rev. Mr. Peck, of Balti- 
more, gave the charge to the pastor, and the Rev. 
M. B. Grier the charge to the people. 


MARRIED. 


At Bridesburg, Pennsylvania, on the 12th inst. 
by the Rev. B. F. Stead, Mr. Isaac Hunter to 
Miss Anw Praut, all of Philadelphia county. 


OBITUARY. 


Died, on the 28th ult., Errzasera wife 
of Ropert Cresswe.t, of Philadelphia, aged 32 
years and 9 months. In this afflictive dispensation 
of Divine Providence, severing all the endearing ties 
of wife, daughter, sister, and mother, a large family 
connection and circle of friends are called upon to 
mourn the loss of one who occupied no ordinary 
hold on their affections. But to the husband and 


his two little children, her premature and sudden 
death, under the circumstance of his being absent, is 
peculiarly trying. She has been, in the wisdom and 
pleasure of Providence, removed from the cares, 
strifes, and sorrows of life, to a world where the 
wicked cease from troubling, where the weary are 
at rest, and where she is in the rich enjoyment of 
her reward; and although called to mourn, yet not 
as those without hope, this dispensation speaks in the 
most solemn manner to her mourning friends, « Be 
ye also ready, fur ye know not what a day may bring 
forth.” Truly, “in the midst of life we are in death.” 
— Communicated, 

Died, on the 13th inst., aged one year, Harriet 
Evers, daughter of Extzan C. and Parse L. 
ALLEN. 

Died, at Wellsville, Ohio, on the 7th of June, 
Hetty D., aged two months, and on the 8th of Au- 
gust, Joun M., aged four months, twin children of the 
Rev. Joan M. and Herry D. Lownre. 

Died, at Philadelphia, on Wednesday morning, 
15th inst., Wittarp Suzrman Rick, sonof Willa 
M. and Elizabeth Rice, and grandson of the Rev. 
Dr. John McDowell, aged 20 months and 24 days. 

Died, at Hartford, Connecticut, on the 7th inst., 
of cholera infantum, Lituis, infant daughter of the 
Rev. Roger and Mary M. Owen, of Columbia, Pa. 

Died, in Richmond, Virginia, on the 14th inst., 
after a protracted illness, in the 38th year of his age, 
Mr. Joun Donnan, of the firm of Donnan & Dunn, 
Petersburg, and W.S. & J. Donnan, Richmond, Va. 
Thus early in life, and in the midst of his usefulness, 
an inscrutable Providence has removed one who, in 
the Charch of Christ upon earth, has had its interests | 
near his heart, and one who, in an humble sphere, 
has laboured and ardently prayed for its extension 
and success. Yet, though the providence be dark 
that has taken him from amongst us, we desire to 
feel submissive, remembering that He that « doeth 
all things well,”’ has ordered it in wisdom, and that 
now, though we mourn his loss, he rests in the bosom 
of that Saviour he so ardently loved. ‘Ihe deceased 
in youth gave himself to Christ, and his walk and 
conversation, through life, has abundantly evinced 
the reality of his Christian profession. He was cha- 
racterized by sincerity and humility of character, 
combined with a modesty and simplicity which ren- 
dered him beloved by all that knew him. «Blessed 
are the dead who die in the Lord; yea, saith the 
Spirit, for they rest from their labours, and their 
works do follow them.”—Communicated. 

Died, at his residence, in York District, South 
Carolina, on the 24th of July, 1849, in the 48th 
year of his age, Geonce P. Warts, leaving an 
affectionate wife and four small childfen to mourn 
their loss. In announcing this death, it may be 
permitted to friendship to record a sincere apprecia- 
tion of the worth and virtues of one who, in all that 
related to his duties as a citizen, entertained a just 
view of his obligations to society; and whose con- 
duct as such, was characterized by uprightness, and 
by liberality of thought, feeling, and action. As a 
man of business, correct, punctual, and faithful—as 
a friend, kind and unfaltering—slow to take up evil 
reports, or to withdraw his friendship without good 
cause; and never merely to gratify the undermining 
influence of others. Asa relative, attached and be- 
nevolent—as a husband and parent, affectionate and 
tender, ever mindful of his responsibilities. Possessed 
of a mind well informed, well trained, and better 
balanced than common, he was not easily warped, 
nor turned aside from purposes which he had de- 


liberately designed. Possessed of much suavity of 


manners, gentleness of demeanour, and tenderness 
of sympathy, he was an agreeable and interesting 
companiog,at his own, and at the fireside of others; 
and fulfilled, in a good degree, in the varied relations 
of life, the holy injunction, which teaches a thought- 
fulnesg and doing of « whatsoever things are true, 
whatsoever things are honest, whatsover things are 
just, whatsoever things are pure, whatsoever things 
are lovely, whatsoever things are of good report.” 
Performing the various duties of life with a good 
degree of punctuality, warm and sincere in his 
social attachments, and useful in his appropriate 
sphere, he died universally lamented, as he lived 
universally loved and respected. «This, I say, the 
time is short: it remaineth, that both they that 
have wives, be as though they had none; and 
they that weep, as though they wept not, and they 
that use this world, as not abusing it: for the fashion 
of this world passeth away.” 

« Slowly, with measured tread, 

Onward we bear the dead 

To his long home; 
Short grows the homeward road, 
On with your mortal load ; 
O, grave! we come.” W. 


Died, on the Ist inst,, at his residence in Frank- 
lin county, Pennsylvania, Mr. Joaw McLean, in the 
83d year of his age. ‘The deceased was a ruling 
elder in the Presbyterian Church of Greencastle, Pa. 
and during his long connexion with that church sus- 
tained an irreproachable character in the various 
relations of life. One prominent trait in his charac- 
ter could not escape the notice of the most casual 
observer—his attachment to the house of God. 
Upwards of eighty years of age, and distant four 
miles from his place of worship, his venerable form 
was rarely out of its place in the church on the Sab- 
bath day—the state of the weather not preventing 
his attendance. This conduct was a consistent and 
lively illustration of his firm belief that «the Lord 
loveth the gates of Zion more than all the dwellings 
of Jacob.” His example spoke the language of the 
Psalmist, « How amiable are thy tabernacles, O 
Lord of Hosts! My soul longeth, yea, even fainteth, 
for the courts of the Lord: my heart and my flesh 
crieth out for the courts of the living God.” «Lord, 
I have loved the habitation of thy house, and the 
place where thine honour dwelleth.” «Blessed is 
the man whom thou choosest, and causest to ap- 
proach unto thee, that he may dwell in thy courts; 
we shall be satisfied with the goodness of thy house, 
even of thy holy temple.” His devotion to the ordi- 
nances of religion, and to the church of which he 
was an Officer, was also exhibited in a provision of 
his will, that the interest of one thousand dollars, 
after a certain period, should be applied to the pur- 
chase of a Bible, with a metrical version of the 
Psalms, for every pew in the church; and after- 
wards to such purposes as should most fully meet 
the approbation of the elders and deacons. For 
want, however, of his signature to that instrument, 
the law will in all probability frustrate his wishes in 
this respect. The exercises of his mind during his 
sickness and his death, were those of the righteous, 
expressive of his firm reliance on the merits of Christ, 
as his only hope for salvation. At, 


Church Extension Fund. 


Acknowledgment of moneys received at Philadel- 
phia during the months of June and July, 1849. 


Second ch. Brooklyn, L. I. (Dr. Spencer’s) per 
Rev. Dr. Krebs, $106.94. Red Clay Creek cong. 
Del. per Rev. Thomas Love, 10. Rev. B. R. Hall, 
Newburg, N. Y. per Rev. Dr. Engles, 2.50. Peeks. 
kill ch. N. Y. Ladies Benev. Asso. add’l, 5. Ist 
ch. Brooklyn, L. I. per Rev. Dr. Krebs, 45. Mrs. 
H. Crawford, of Chambersburg ch. Pa. per Rev. D. 
McKinley, 5. Newark, N. J. 3d ch. ladies, 10. 
By the Rev. H. A. Boardman, D.D. 1000.—Total, 
Ww. D. Snyper, Treasurer. 


Acknowledgment of moneys received during the 
months of June and July, 1849. 
RECEIVED IN JUNE. 

Tenth church, Philad. Mrs. and Misa Tate, $10. 
Wytheville ch. Va. 5. Green Spring ch. Va. 7. 
Covington ch. Va. 1.75. Chillisquaque ch. Pa. per 
Rev. J. T. Hudson, 28. Great Islaud ch. Pa. per 
Rev. J. J. Hamilton, 10.50. A member of the Pres. 
cong. of Harrisburg, Pa. per Rev. W. R. De Witt, 
D.D. 10. Treydiffrin ch. Pa. per Matthew Barker, 
11.67. Donation of Rev. B. H. Pitman, of Hamilton 
Union ch. N. ¥.2, La Porte ch. Ind. per Rev. John 
Steele, 35. Kingsbury, lst ch. N. Y. per Rev. Jos. 
B. Eastman, 25. East Hanover Presb’y, draft on 
John E. Lemoine, Tr. 115, First ch. Richmond, 
Philad. county, Pa. per Rev. 8S. D. Alexander, 12. 
Rutgers street ch. New York city, per Rev. Dr. 
Krebs, from John Leveridge, 25; Matthew Bird, 5; 
Robert Hoe, 5; L. L. Sturgis, 5—in all 40. Rev. 
J. C. Mitchell, Cumberland, Md. per Rev. J, H. 
= gene 5. Northmoreland ch. per Rev. Geor 

. Perkin, 3.04. Petersburg ch. Pa. per Rev. J. A. 
Murray, 7. Estate of Miss Elizabeth Huxham, de- 
ceased, per E. E. Law, Esq. exr. 474.50. United 
First and Second chs. Amwell, N. J. per Rev. J. 
Kirkpatrick, D. D. 44, Sabbath.school Miss. box, 
Ringoes, N. J. per ditto, 4. Newtown ch. Pa, per 
Rev. R. D. Morris, 2808. Clarksburg ch. Va. per 
Rev. E. Quillan, 2.50. Court street ch. Rochester, 
N. Y. per Rev. L. H. Christian, 35.67. Little Mill 
Creek ch. Ohio, 525. York ch. Ohio, per Rev. Jus. 
A. Stinatt, 6.25. Lexington Presb’y, draft on Rev. 
B. M. Smith, Tr. 25. Through John R. Dow, Tr. 
of Hopewell Presb’y, 72.60. From the following 
churches, viz.: Salem ch. 36.50. Lincolton ch. 10. 
Monticello ch. 5. Ebenezer ch. 4. J. M. Alexan- 
der, of the Hebron ch. 3. A friend in the same ch. 
3. Bethany ch. 11.10. Received through the Mis- 
sion House, New York, Brooklyn, Ist ch. Amelia, 
5. Newton ch. L. 1.35. “——,” 70, of whieh 50 
is to constitute Mrs. D. M. Halliday, of Peekskill, 
N. Y. an Hon. Mem., and the balance to aid some 
destitute congregation or Sabbath-schvol in the Weat 
with the books of the Board of Publication, Putman 
county, N. Y. Samuel S. Merrick, 5. Marlboro ch. 
N. Y. 2.64. Sing Sing ch. N. Y. Mrs. J. Green, 5. 
Fishkill ch. N. ¥.25. Millstone-ch. N. J. 5. Mattea- 
wan ch. N. ¥. 30. Total receipts in June, $1202.83, 

RECEIVED IN JULY, 

Havre De Grace ch. Md. per Rev. C. Huntington, 
$10. Tenth ch. Philad. Mrs. M. A. Jones, 20. 
Winchester Presb’y, draft on John N. Bell, Tr. 25. 
Little Aughwiec ch. Pa. per Rev. J. Y. McGinnis, 6. 
McConnellsburg ch. Pa. per Rev. N. G. White, 51. 
Wells Valley ch. Pa. per ditto, 9. Tunkhannock 
ch. Pa. per Rev. C. R. Lane, 6. New Vernon ch. 
N. J. per Rev. Dr. Murray, 29. A friend, 1. Leba- 
non ch. S.C. per Rev. Edwin Cater, 18.70. Salem 
ch. S. C. per ditto, 6.30, J. S. Clarksville, for Culi- 
fornia, 3. Second ch. Philad. Mrs. 8S, for California, 
10. Abington ch. Pa. per Rev. Robert Steel, D. D. 
to constitute him an Hon. Mem. 50. Juv. Sew. Soc. 
of Lexington ch. Va. composed of girls from eight 
to fourteen years of age, for our missionary at Cali- 
fornia, per Rev. W. S. White, 91. Second ch. Philad. 
Mrs. A. Brown, 5. Chambersburg ch. Pa. per Rev. 
D. McKinley, 150. Germantown ch. Pa. Mason 
Kendall, per Rev. T. B. Bradford, 5. Anonymous, 
for missions in California, 5. Franklin street ch. 
Baltimore, Md. Dr. Stinecke, U. S. A. 10. New 
Providence cong. Tenn. per Rev. J. B. McBride, 
through W. S. Martien, 31.70. Miss Mary B. Smith, 
per ditto, 5. James Bayard, Esq. Philad. 20. Tariff. 
ville ch. Conn, per Rev. R.G. Thompson, 10. James 
Wilson, ruling elder in Sinking be me ch. Blair 
county, Pa. 25. Received through the Mission 
House, New York, from Mount Pleasant ch. N. Y. 
26.2€. Huntingdon ch. L. I. 9.75. Wallabout ch. 
N. Y. 7.54. Rutgers street ch. N. Y. a member, 4. 
Orange ch. Ohio, Nath. Gibbs, 1—in all 48.55. By 
the Rev. H. A. Boardman, D. D. for the General 
Missionary Fund, 1000. For California missions, 
1000. For Sustentation Fund, 1000. Poundridge 
ch. N. Y. per Rev. Wm. Patterson, 25. Benning- 
ton ch. Mich. per Rev. Wim. G. Smith, 1.56. Robhre- 
burg ch. Pa. per Rev. George W. Newell, 3.02. Briar 
Creek ch. Pa. per ditto, 2.72. Kingston ch. Pa. per 
Rev. J. J, Porter, 25. Berwick ch. Pa. per Rev. 
James F. Kennedy, 11.50.° Total receipts in July, 
$3720.05. 


Wa. D. Snyper, Treasurer. 


NOTICES. | 


SYNOD OF BUFFALO.—The Synod of Buf- 
falo will hold their Annual Meeting at Warsaw, 
Wyoming county, New York, on the third Wednes- 
day of August, 22d inst. at 2 o'clock, P. M. 

Joun C. Lorp, Stated Clerk. 


PRESBYTERY OF CHICKASAW.— The 
Presbytery of Chickasaw will meet at Ripley, on 
Thursday, 30th of August, at eleven o'clock, A. M. 

James Weatuensr, Stated Clerk. 


PRESBYTERY OF CARLISLE.—The Pres- 
bytery of Carlisle will hold an adjourned meeting 
at Carlisle on Wednesday, 22d inst. at eleven 
o'clock, A. M. James Harper, Stated Clerk. 


PRESBYTERY OF SUSQUEHANNA. — 
The Presbytery of Susquehanna will hold its next 
stated meeting in Wyalusing, Pennsylvania, on the 
last Tuesday in August, commencing at half-past 
seven o'clock, P. M. 

Fosren, Stated Clerk. 


TEMPERANCE MEETING.—The Philadel- 
phia Temperance Publication Society, for the gra- 
tuitous distribution of Temperance Reading, will 
hold its regular monthly meeting, in the Trinity 
Methodist Episcopal Church, Eighth Street above 
Race, Philadelphia, on Tuesday evening, the 21st 
inst. Several distinguished clergymen will address 
the Society. The public are invited to attend. 

J. C. Rows, Secretary. 


ECENT PUBLICATIONS.—List of Recent 
Publications for sale at low prices by William 
S. Martien, No. 142 Chestnut street, above Sixth, 
Philadelphia: 
Abbott’s Life of Marie Antoinette. 
Strickland’s History of the American Bible So. 
ciety, with an Introduction by the Rev. N. L. Rice, 
8vo 


vo. 
Neander’s History of the Christian Religion and 
Church, 2 vols. : 
Memoir of the Rev. Dr. Milnor, by Stone, 8vo. 
Bowdler’s Family Shakspeare, 8vo. 
Sermons by Robert Gordon, D.D. 8vo. 
~ Columbus and his Companions, by Irving, 3 vols. 
8vo, new and beautiful edition. 
Mrs. Eastman’s Legends of the Sioux, 12mo. 
Poems, by G.S. Burleigh, 12mo. 
Passages in the Life of an English Heiress. 
Life in the Woods, by Headley, 12mo, 
Thompson’s Lectures to Young Men, 12mo. 
Hudson‘s Lectures on Shakespeare, 2 vols. 
Gospel Studies, by Vinet, edited by Dr. Baird. 
Pilgrimage of Adam and David. An Allegory. 
The Convent, by R. McCrindell, 18mo. 
Facts in Madeira, 18mo. 
Theophany, or the Manifestation of God in Christ, 
by Turnbull, 12ino. 
The Mountains of the Bible, by McFarlane. 
. Life and Letters of Caroline Fry. aug 18—3t 


OUNG LADIES SEMINARY.—Mrs. A. M. 

Wiilliams’s Seminary for young ladies, No. 

260 North Seventh street, une door south of Noble, 

Philadelphia, will re-open on Monday, the 3d of 
September. 

References.—Rev. T. L. Janeway, Rev. C. C. 
Cuyler, Rev. W. L. McCalla, Hon. Jvel Jones, 
Charles Chauncey, Esq., Dr. Samuel Moore, Joseph 
P. Engles, J. J. Barclay, Esq. aug 18 —3t* 


EACHER WANTED.—A young man, a com. 
municant in the Presbyterian Church, who is 
competent to take oharge of a Select School, in 
which only the English studies are pursued, may 
hear of a favourable opening by addressing the Rev. 
J. Delville Mitchell, Wyoming, Luzerne county, 
Pennsylvania. 
{F One who is capable of teaching Vocal Music 
would be preferred. aug 18—3t 


ANIELS & SMITH, BOOKSELLERS.— 
William Daniels and Samuel B. Smith have 
removed from the corner of Arch and Fifth streets, 
Philadelphia, and having formed a new firm, have 
opened a “Cheap New and Second-hand Bookstore” 
at No. 36 North Sixth street, between Market and 
Arch streets, Philadelphia, where their patrons and 
the public may always depend upon being supplied 
with Books at lower prices than clsewhere. ‘hey 
buy most of their stock at auction, and regulate 
their selling prices by the cost without regard to 
regular prices, so that their customers have tho 
benefit of all their “bargains.” They also purchase 
parcels of second hand Books, as well as new, which 
are brought to their Store, and as many scarce 
works are thus obtained, their stock will possess 
more than the ordinary attractions of Bookstores 
generally. Ladies and gentlemen having any se 
cond-hand Books, in large or small parcels to dis- 
pose of, may depend upon receiving the fult market 
value for them, as they have been actively engaged 
in the Book business for eighteen years, and have 
necessarily become acquainted with the worth of 
almost every valuable book. Owing to the fact that 
the affairs of the late firm of Daniels & Smith, at 
the North-west corner of Arch and Fifih streets, 
Philadelphia, which was dissolved on the 3ist of 
July last, are now in course of settlement by Robert 
E. Peterson, one of the partners of that firm, by 
whom all letters in relation to the business are re- 
ceived, the customers of our new firm will be care- 
ful that all orders to it are directed to its place of 
business, No. 36 Sirth street, Phi ia. 
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Ah me! j- 
‘Let'me walk softly 0'ét itend survey 
‘pity’! 
Alas! thei? cradled testis cold aid’ deep— 
‘Thiwis palebesuty's bourn ; but where the beautiful, 
have seen come forth at evening’s hours, 
‘Leading theft friends, with feelings dutiful, 
A thé wreaths of spring, to gather flowers? . 
Alas! no flowers are here but flowers of death,  - 
‘And those who once were sweetest sleep beneath. | 


This is' populous place; but where the bustling, 
The crowded buyers of the noisy mart— | 
The lookers on—the snowy garments rustling— 
The money-changets—and the men of art? 
Business, alas! hath stopped in mid career, 7, 
And none are anxious to resume it here. — / 


This is the home of grandeut; where are they— _ 
The rich, the great, the glorious, and the wise ? 

Where are the trappings of the proud, the gay— 
The gaudy guise of human butterflies? 

Alas! alllowly lies each lofty brow, 

And the green sod dizens their beauty now. 


This is the place of refuge and repose ; 
Where are the poor, the old, the weary wight, 
The scorned, the humble, and the man of woes, _ 
., Who wept for morn, and sighed again for night! 
Their sighs at last have ceased, and here they sleep 

Beside their scorners, and forget to weep. 


This is a place of gloom; where are the gloomy? — 
The gloomy are not citizens of death ; 

Approach and look, where the long grass is plumy ; 
See them above! they are not found beneath ! 

For these low denizens, with artful wiles, 

Nature, in flowers, contrives her mimic smiles. 


This is a place of sorrow! friends have met =—_—_" 
And mingled tears o’er those who answered not; 

And where. are they whose eyelids then were wet! 
Alas! their griefs, their tears, are all forgot : 

‘They, too, are landed in this silent city, 

Where there is neither love, nor tears, nor pity. 


This is a place of fear; the firmest eye 

Hath quailed to see ite shadowy dreariness ; 

But Christian hope, and heavenly prospects high, 
And earthly cares, and nature’s weariness, 

Have made the timid pilgrim cease to fear, 

And long to end his painful journey here. 


HYMN. . 


BY W. H. HURLBUT. 


We will not weep—for God is standing by us, 
And tears will blind us to the blessed sight ; 
We will not doubt—if darkness still doth try us, 

Our souls have promise of serenest light. 


We will not faint—if heavy burdens bind us, 
They press no harder than our souls can bear ; 
The thorniest way is lying still behind us; 
We shall be braver for the past despair. 


O, not in doubt shall be our journey’s ending, 
Sin, with its fears, shall leave us at the last; 

All its best hopes in glad fulfilment blending, 
Life shall be with us when the death is past. 


Help us, O Father! when the world is pressing 
On our frail hearts, that faint without their friend. 
Help us, O Father! let thy constant blessing 
Strengthen our weakness till the joyful end. 


.BIRDS IN FLORIDA. 

From a letter in the Vermont Chronicle, dated 
Enterprise, East Florida, April, 1849. 

The birds are and have been all 
around us for months. ‘The trees about 
the house are alive with the smaller 
birds, and the hammocks, and creeks, 
and waters, with the larger. We came 
through Lake George, some twenty- 
five or thirty miles below Lake Mun- 
roe, and we found the flocks of ducks 
countless. They first appeared like a 
line-on the surface of the water, then 
as an extended superficies just rising 
above it, and then oh rose into the air, 
as we came near to them, like a cloud, 

es, I do not speak hyperbolically when 
T say, like a rising cloud. They are not 
so numerous as years since. The opin- 
ion prevails, that their eggs are so ex- 
tensively shipped from Canada, whither 
they resort in the breedmg season, du- 
ring the spring months, that their num- 
bers decrease. They seem to have a 
kind of exclusive possession of the up- 
per St. John’s, while the wild geese are 
found in immense numbers in the more 
westerly and central portions of East 
Florida, and not at all in this immediate 
region. 

There are cranes of different colours 
and sizes starting off the banks and out 
of the bushes along the river. Some 
are large, and white as the driven snow, 
and others are of various colours. The 
beautiful water turkey, or snake bird, 
or cormorant, is seen every mile or two 
as one passes on in the steamer. The 
fish-hawk has been here for six weeks, 


and we can, at any hour, see him plun- 


ging into the lake for his food. Often 
the eagle is in full pursuit of him to 
seize his prey, which, as the fish-hawk 
drops, is caught before it falls upon the 
land or water. The habits of the eagle 
are dishonest and piratical. We killed 
a grey eagle. He measured seven feet 
between the tips of his wings, and had 
a beak and talons of terrible size and 
strength. ‘The wood ibis, sometimes, 
but wrongfully, called genet, a large 
bird with dark, changeable-coloured 
wings, and tail shooting out of a bed 
of feathers so white “as no fuller could 
white them,” is found near here. The 
feathers are much sought for ornamen- 
tal fans. 

If the large birds are numerous, what 
can be said of the smaller? They are 
countless. Thousands upon thousands 
of summer martins, or barn swallows, 
are seen sporting over the lake, and the 
robbins and sparrows, the blue birds 
and the black birds, the cardinals and 
the parroquets, the wrens and fly catch- 
ers, the whip-poor-will and the mock- 
ing bird, and a hundred others are all 
around us. We had several cool nights 
in February, and one of severe frost, 
when the insects were driven to their 
retreats or killed, and the little birds lost 
their accustomed food. Many died, and 
many came directly to the house for 
crumbs and shelter. Upon the roof of 
the piazza crumbs were thrown in the 
morning by a boarder, He was soon re- 
‘gularly called up by a flock of sparrows, 
Flue birds, cardinals, &c. Sometimes 
forty or fifty would come at a time and 
eat almost from his hand, as he stood at 
the window. 

The plumage of many of ghese birds 
is of the most brilliant kind. The eye 
of the afientive observer is constantly 
feasted. The songs of others are filling 
the morning air with natural harmony, 
and the ear is delighted. 

Beside these the sea-birds often visit 
us. It is but twenty-five miles to the 
ocean, and a storm sends them over on 
a pleasure excursion. There are also 
some shell-fish, which belong to salt 
water, that are found here. Indeed, 
one suspects there is some near connec- 
tion with the ocean, in some yet undis- 
covered way. 

The wild turkey is perhaps the most 


interesting bird of the country. They 


| are numerous, being in flocks from five 
to thirty in number. The plumage of 
a.full-grown male bird is brilliant be- 

ond description. Jt is not gorgeous, 

ike the peacock; but a most rare com- 
bination’ of ‘clean, distinct, and’ also of 
changeable colours of bright and glow- 
ing hues; these are united together in 
an elegant and graceful form, and thus 
present an object which delights the 
eye. They are a very shy bird, and so 
rapid in their movements, that a stranger 
may pass weeks or months here and not 
obtain a sight of one, or only an occa- 
sional glimpse. They are commonly 
taken or shot by stratagem. They are 
much sought for the table; the flavour 
of the flesh is regarded as much superior 
to that of the domestic bird. 


GERMAN SILVER. 


Few of our readers are probably 
aware how. many appplications are 
now-a-days made of this useful compo- 
sition. We call it composition, although 
the majority of the people imagine that 
it is a metal sut generis; but such is 
not the fact. It is composed of one part 
nickel, one part of spelter of zinc, and 
three parts of copper; but all these 
substances have to be pure, and ex- 
posed to a great heat before they mix 
among themselves. The zinc metal, 
which is of a volatile nature, is not put 
in the pot until the first two are well 
united together. The refractory nature 
of the nickel, and the difficulty of ob- 
taining the metal free from arsenic, 
iron, and cobalt, are the cause that not 
unfrequently, we see German. silver 
spoons of a gold yellow colour, while 
German silver prepared from pure me- 
tals, will equal in whiteness sterling 
silver, and wilt not tarnish. Tea and 
table spoons, knives and forks, fireman’s 
and ship captain’s speaking trumpets, 
pocket book clasps, tea sets, lamps and 
gun mountings, are now mostly made 
with German silver. Upwards of 50,- 
000 pounds of this composition is manu- 
factured in this country annually, for 
which the nickel is imported from Ger- 
many and England. There but three 
localities of nickel ore in this country; 
an ore from Chatham in Connecticut, 


another ore from the mine La Motte, 
in Missouri, yields about ten per cent. 
nickel; and lately a nickel ore has been 
discovered among the copper ore on 
Lake Superior. — Hunt’s Merchant’s 
Magazine. 


THE NILE. 


Black wood’s Magazine, in a Review 
of Werne’s “ Narrative of a Voyage up 
the Nile,’’ furnishes the following de- 
scription of some of the strange scenes 
passed through: 

“ We can conceive few things more 
exciting than such a voyage as Mr. 
Werne has accomplished and recorded. 
Starting from the outposts of civiliza- 
tion, he sailed into the very heart of 
Africa, up a stream whose upper wa- 
ters then, for the first time, were fur- 
rowed by vessels larger than a savage’s 
canoe—a stream of such gigantic pro- 
portions that its width, at a thousand 
miles from the sea, gave it the aspect 
of a lake rather than of a river. The 
brute creation were in proportion to the 
magnitude of the water course. The 
hippopotamus reared his huge snout 
above the surface, wallowed in the gul- 
lies that on either hand run down the 
stream; enormous crocodiles gaped 
along the shore; elephants played in 
herds upon the pastures; the tall giraffe 
stalked among the lofty palms; snakes, 
thick as trees, lay coiled in the slimy 
swamps; and ant-hills, ten feet high, 
towered above the rushes. Along the 
thickly peopled. banks, hordes of sav- 
ages showed themselves, gazing in 
wonder at the strange ships, and ma- 
king ambiguous gestures, variously con- 
strued by the adventurers as signs of 
friendship or hostility. Alternately sail- 
ing and towing, as the wind served or 
not; constantly in sight of natives, but 
rarely communicating with them; often 
cut off for days from land by intermina- 
ble fields of tangled weeds, the expedi- 
tion pursued its course through innu- 
merable perils, guarded from most of 
them by the liquid rampart on which 
it floated. Lions looked hungry, and 
savages shook their spears, but neither 
showed a disposition to swim and board 
the flotilla.” 


— 


Jellies for the Sick. 


To make Panada or Bread Jelly.— 
Cut a wheaten roll, or loaf, into slices, 
toast them on both sides, and boil ina 
quart of water, until the whole forms a 
jelly, adding more water, if required ; 
then strain, and flavour with one pound 
of white sugar, four ounces of red wine, 
and one ounce of cinnamon. Very nn- 
tritious. It may also be made with 
broth from which the fat has been skim- 
med, instead of water. 

Biscuit Jelly.—Take of white bis- 
cuit, crushed beneath the rolling-pin, 
four ounces; cold water, two quarts; 
soak for some hours, boil to one-half, 
strain, evaporate to one pint, and flavour 
as above. Given in weakness of the 
stomach, dysentery, and diarrhea. 

Rice Jelly. — Take of rice, three 
spoonfuls; boil in water, add ten sweet 
and five bitter almonds, and sugar to 
your liking, make into an emulsion, and 
flavour with cinnamon or orange flower 
water to your taste. 

Arrow-Root Jelly.—Take of arrow- 
root, one ounce; rub to a smooth paste 
with a spoonful or two of cold water ; 
then gradually add of boiling water, 
half a pint, stirring all the while. It 
may be thinned with more water, if de- 
sired, and flavoured with milk, wine, 
sugar, and spices, according to the pa- 
late of the patient. 

Sugo Jeliy.—Soak sago in cold water 
from an hour to an hour and a half; 
strain and boil in fresh water till it be- 
comes transparent; then add wine, 
sugar, clear broth, milk, prunes, or 
spices to flavour. One ounce of sago 
will make a pint of jelly. 

Tupioca Jelly.—First soak, strain, 
and boil the tapioca, as directed above 
for sago; then flavour with lemon juice 
and peel, wine, prunes, raisins, or spices. 
One ounce of tapioca will make a pint 
of jelly. 

Nore.—The flavouring of any of the 
above named jellies may be omitted or 
varied, by the advice of a physician.— 


American Agriculturist. 


yields about three per cent. nickel; 


a degree of the level of the atmosphere. 
Seeing this to be the case, we are not 
surprised that many infants die from 
cold, and that the mortality of infants 
of the first month is nearly doubled 
during the winter season. According 
to M. Lombard, of Geneva, one-sixth 
(Of these deaths result from inflamma- 
tion of the lungs! The mortality of 
infants during the first year of their life 
amounts, in Paris, to nearly nineteen 
per cent.; in the whole of France, to 
twenty-one and a half per cent.; in 
Philadelphia, to twenty-two per cent.; 
in Berlin, to twenty-five per cent.; and 
in St. Petersburg, to thirty-one per cent. 


SCOTCH SABBATHS. 

I have heard many curious stories 
illustrative of that veneration with 
which the Sabbath is regarded in Scot- 
land. Let me mention one ortwo. A 
geologist, while in the country, and 
having his pocket-hammer with him, 
took it out and was chipping the rock 
on the way-side for examination. His 


proceedings did not escape the quick 


eye and ready tongue of an old Scotch 
woman. What are you doing there, 
man??? Don’t you see? I’m breaking 
a stone.’ “Y’are doing mair than 
that: y’are breaking the Sabbath.” 
Another old woman’s inquiry of one 
who, on the Sabbath day, passed her 
on the road, singing as he went, was 
equally characteristic. It was very 
brief, “ Songs, man, or psalms??? Now 
I am well aware that many readers 
will at once say, “what ultra-severity!”’ 
and will be only able to see something 
absurd and ridiculous in these sayings. 
Others, among whom I readily number 
myself, will view them in a light alto- 
gether different—as apt, amusing, and 
characteristing, no doubt; but as most 
valuable testimonies to the strong reli- 
pees feeling of the people, and to that 
abitual decision with which many 
among them carry out those scriptural 
principles, regarding the observance of 
the Lord’s day, which they have im- 
bibed in their childhood, and put into 
practice from Sabbath to Sabbath dur- 
ing the course of their lives.— Trench. 


Food of Mexican Beggars. 


Each one of these beggars averages 
and receives one day with another, six 
clacos perday. ‘These are copper coin, 
something over the value of our copper 
cents, as they only require sixty-four to 
the dollar. These six clacos are equiva- 
lent to 9 3-8 cents, or one picayune and 
a half. Each one of these beggars, it 
is said, lives upon two of these clacos 
per day, which is one-third of what they 
beg. They subsist almost entirely upon 
frijoles, which is a very strong and 
nourishing bean, raised in this country 
in great abundance—and also upon tor- 
tillas, which is a kind of pan-cake made 
of Indian corn soaked in water, and 
then mashed or ground by hand be- 
tween two stones, and made into tortil- 
las. These two articles constitute their 
principal food, and two clacos will pro- 
cure one of them a full supply for 
twenty-four hours. This iscooked and 
eaten principally in the open streets, 
Most of these beggars are the abo- 
rigines of the country crossed upon the 
Spaniard, and the rest are thoroughly 
Indian. 


— 


Amusing Anecdote of Washing- 
ton. 

The following anecdote of Washing- 
ton was told many years since; the 
name of the relator is not now recol- 
lected, but it is remembered that the 
connection of the individual with the 
events of the Revolution was calculated 
to inspire confidence in its authenticity: 

C. S. one of the contractors for sup- 
plying the American army, then (1780) 
stationed at West Point, with fresh pro- 
visions, had on several occasions, when 
the high price of cattle threatened to 
make the fulfilment of the contract not 
quite so lucrative as was by him origi- 
nally calculated, failed to furnish the re- 
quisite supply, and in lieu thereof ad 
interim, gave to the quarter-master of 
each regiment a certificate specifying 
that there was due to such regiment so 
many rations of beef, &c. These certi- 
ficates did pretty well for awhile, and 
the privation was borne with charac- 
teristic patience by a soldiery accus- 
tomed to hardships, and ready to en- 
dure any thing in the cause of liberty 
and their country. But even patience 
has its limits—the cause of the omission 
became at last understood, and dissatis- 
faction manifested itself throughout the 
ranks. Remonstrances from the subor- 
dinate officers had been repeatedly 
made,. and promises of amendment 
readily and repeatedly given, till at 
last finding that nothing but promises 
came, it was found necessary to com- 
plain to the Commander-in Chief. 

Washington, after hearing the story, 
gave immediate orders for the arrest of 
Mr. S. Upon his being brought into 
the army and placed under guard, the 
officer having him in charge waited 
upon the General to apprise him of the 
fact, and to inquire in what way and 
by whom the prisoner was to be fed. 

“ Give yourself no trouble, sir,”’ said 
Washington, “the gentleman will be 
supplied from my table.”’ | 

The several hqurs of breakfast, din- 
ner, and supper passed, but not a 
mouthful was furnished to the delin- 
quent prisoner. On the ensuing day, 
at an early hour in the morning, a 
waiter in the livery of the General was 
seen bearing upon a silver salver all 
the seeming requisites for a meal care- 
fully covered, and wending his way to 
the prisoner’s room. Upon raising the 
cover, besides the apparatus for break- 
fast, there was found nothing more than 
a certificate that “there was due to Mr. 
C. S., one breakfast, one dinner, and 
one supper,”’ and signed “G. Washing- 
ton.”’ 

After the lapse of a reasonable time, 
the delinquent was conveyed to head- 
quarters, when Washington, in his pe- 
culiarly significant and emphatic way, 
addressed him— | 

“Well, Mr. S., I presume that by this 
time you are perfectly cohvinced how 


inadequate’ to satisfy the cravings of 
hunger is the certificate of a meal. I 
trust after this you will furnish no fur- 
ther occasion for complaint.” _ | 
Then inviting. Mr. S. to share in the 
meal to which he was just sitting 
down, he improved the lesson by some 
friendly admonition, and gave the order 
for his discharge. 


Forest Planting in New England. 

Mr. Rice remarked that he ploughed 
up a large tract of unproductive. hill- 
side, several years ago, and planted it 
with chesnuts, in rows four feet apart 
every way. The first sprouts coming 
up rather crooked and scrubby, he went 
over the field and cut them down close 
to the ground, which caused new sprouts 
to shoot up straight and vigorous.— 
The trees are very thrifty, completely 
shade the ground, and grow more and 
more rapidly as the soil becomes 
strengthened by the annual deposit of 
leaves. So well satisfied is he with the 
experiment, that he is now placing 
other worthless lands in a similar course 
of improvement. 


A REDEEMING TRAIT. | 
That bad king and worse husband, 
Henry VIII. of England,.was yet not a 
bad pomologist. To his honour be it 
said, that he imported for the royal gar- 


dens, from France, both apples and_ 


pears. Many passages, it is said, may 
be found in his correspondence with his 
ambassadors abroad, on the subject of 
fruits. He is entitled to the credit of 
having imported into England the 
Pomme du roi, vulgarly called the 


Pomeroy apple—also the Pair de 


Maine, as well as most of the pippins. 
It would not be amiss if we, in the 
diplomatic correspondence of some other 
countries, were favoured in like man- 
ner. Mr. Jefferson, when Minister to 
France, paid a visit to Parma, and there, 
in the dairy, noted and published the 
whole process followed in making the 
celebrated Parmesan cheese. — The 
Plough, the Loom, and the Anvil. 


CHEMICAL INVENTION. 


A new chemical invention is just 
being introduced in this city, which 
will prove very convenient to all who 
drive the quill. A small quantity of a 
reddish powder is poured into an ink- 
stand partly filled with clear water, and 
the result isa beautiful jet black writing 
ink. We tried the experiment yester- 
day, and it succeeded admirably. Law’s 
Patent Ink Powder is the name of the 
curious substance, and is to be had at 


106 Maiden Lane.—New York Sun. 


— 


The End of a Deceiver. 


A recent event has applied a test to 
the value which is now attached to the 
the name of O’Connell in Ireland. His 
library was’ to be sold, and it was a 
tire for his admirers to secure from 
it valued remembrancers of their famed 
liberator—especially as most of the 
books contained his autograph. So it 
might have been expected. that the 
auction would have been thronged and 
the books sold at high prices. But the 
result disappointed both the vanity and 
the pecuniary expectations of his family. 
Here is a sign that the Irish mind has 
recovered from tne delirious dream into 
which that deceiver had fascinated it. 
Where he was formerly worshipped, he 
is now cursed as a misleader and de- 
stroyer of the nation.— Puritan. 


Sick Room Bedstead. 


Dr. Josiah Buckman, an estimable 
physician, of Woodstock, Vermont, is 
exhibiting to the profession of Boston a 
very ingeniously constructed bedstead, 
which far surpasses all that have been 
previously devised. By the turn ofa 
winch, the patient may be placed in any 
desirable position, bathed, showered, or 
put into a vapour bath, without leaving 
the bed. Every rich man should have 
one in his house; and with respect to 
hospitals and charitable institutions for 
the sick and infirm, would it not be the 


summit of benevolence.to ptovide each | 


and all of them with this excellent and 
admirable structure? If some cabinet 
maker would commence the manufac- 
ture at once, he might reap a harvest of 
patronage.— Boston Medical and Sur- 
gical Journal. 


THE UNITED STATES. 


i The West Chester Jeffersonian saysthat 
the territory not yet formed into Stateswill 
make forty-six and a half States as large 
as Pennsylvania. Of these, thirty-five 
will be north of 36 degrees 30 minutes 
—or free States. Eleven and a half 
south of 36 degrees 30 minutes—or 
slave States, supposing the Missouri 
Compromise line to be adopted. 

The United States will then consist 
of seventy-six sovereign States. Ty- 
rants, tremble! 

Should Oregon, California, and New 
Mexico fly off, and the Rocky Moun- 
tains be the division betweén the United 
States of the Atlantic and the United 
States of the Pacific, the Atlantic Union 
will contain fifty-seven sovereign States; 
the Pacific Union nineteen gigantic sove- 
reign States. ‘Tyrants, still tremble! 

These calculations are based upon the 
recent report of the United States Com- 
missioner of the General Land Office— 
and take in all the United States terri- 
tory of every kind not yet formed into 
States. 

The St. Louis Union says:—The 
above calculation, which is not wide of 
the accurate truth, shows that at no re- 
mote time, probably in a century, there 
will be a colossal Republican power 
upon this continent. Our computation 
would give more to the Pacific. The 
extent of our territory upon the Pacific, 
from 32 degrees to 49 degrees, may be 
called 1200 miles. The breadth may 
be called 800. This last is supposed 
under the actual measurement. . This 
gives 960,000 square miles, and will 
make twenty-four States of 40,000 
square miles. New Mexico added 
would increase the number to about 
thirty. Suppose Texas to make six 
and Minesota one, we shall have sixty- 
six States. But before this consumma- 
tion, it is probable that the two Canadas, 
New Brunswick and Nova Scotia, will 
swell the list four more, making seventy 
States. | 

The power and resources of this chain 


by the present condition even of the 
present thirty. The commerce of Asia 
brought to our doors—and the St. Law- 
rence, whose importance to Canada or 
Great Britain is trifling, but which 
would be to us an element of strength 
and prosperity not inferior to the Mis- 
sissippi—will make a national wealth 
and strength with which no other power 
on the globe can come in competition. 


CALVINISM. 


Having once persuaded a literary 
friend, Arminian in his education, and 
who had been accustomed to regard 
Calvinism as a monstrous error, to read 
Calvin’s masterly dedication of his “ In- 
stitutes”? to the bigoted and persecuting 
Monarch then on the throne of France ; 
he was so attracted by it that he was 
led to peruse the entire volume. Ata 
subsequent interview he freely admitted 
that he had previously formed a very 
mistaken notion both of the doctrines 
and spirit of Calvin; but that in the 
whole course of his reading, he had 
found nothing which seemed to embody 
so much of the truth and spirit of Chris- 
tianity as the ‘ Institutes’’ themselves. 
“1f,”? says he, “this is Calvinism, it is 
also the Bible. And the Calvinism of 
our day must either have greatly de- 
generated, or the representations which 
are made of it are false.’”— Watchman 
and Observer. 


MISCELLANEOUS ITEMS. 


Steam Navieation.—The Oriental and 
West India Steam Packet Company own 
forty steamers, which have cost, upon the 
average, $250,000 each—aggregate cost 
$10,000,000. They employ 2000 sailors, 
and have sixty foreign establishments con- 
nected with the service. ‘Their expenses 
are $10,000,000 a year, of which only 
$2,209,000 is covered by their receipts from 
government for carrying the mails. Ten 

usand persons in Southampton are more 
oF less connected with and dependent upon 
this Company. 

To Sweeren Bread witTHouT Sucar.— 
It is not generally known that pure starch 
added to the flour and made into dough, 
will be partially converted into a species of 
sugar during the process of fermentation and_ 
baking, and produces sweet, wholesome 
bread. From the experiments of Dr. Colqu- 
houn, it appears that starch, arrow root, farina 
of potatoes, or similar amy laceous substances 
made into a jelly, with hot water, may be 
employed for this purpose with advantage. 
It is only necessary to mix the flour up with 
the jelly, instead of mere water, to add yeast 
and salt, and to bake in the common way. 
Dr. Percival has recommended the addition 
of salep for this purpose. One ounce of 
salep dissolved in one quart of water, two 
pounds of flour, eighty grains of salt, and 
two ounces of yeast, gave three pounds two 
ounces of good bread; but the same weight 
of materials, without the salep, gave only 
two and three-quarter pounds. If too much 
salep be added, however, it will give its fla- 
vour to the bread. 


INVESTMENTS.—Foreign capital in Eng- 
lish securities, has, it is calculated, been in- 
vested to the amount of 22,000,000/. in 
consequence of the disturbed state of Eu- 
rope, during the last eighteen months. 


HeaTHEN Deiries.—In Canton there are 
123 temples dedicated to the three heathen 
deities, —Taou, Buddh, and Ju-kea-sic, or 
Confucius—with 2000 priests, 1000 nuns, 
and an annual revenue exceeding 108,000/. 


FAILURE OF ANOTHER ATTEMPT TO DeE- 
TERMINE THE IDENTITY oF JuNIvs.—Our 
readers are probably aware that, in an arti- 
cle in the North British Review, from the 
pen of Sir David Brewster, it has recently 
been attempted to be shown that the writer 
of the celebrated letters of Junius was Mr. 
Laughlin Macleane, some time Under- 
Secretary of State. The Athenxum, in 
an elaborate critical paper on the subject, 
satisfactorily shows that this supposition is 
wholly unsusceptible of proof. 


Duxe or ATHOL AND THE Markep Sat- 
mon.—A beautiful well-grown salmon was 
taken lately at Wormit Bay, in the estuary 
of the Tay, on the property of Wedderburn 
of Birkhill, on the south bank of the river, 
almost opposite to Dundee, with a metal 
ticket attached to the tail by a bit of copper 
wire, engraved, “ Duke of Athol, Dunkeld, 
No. 187.’ Our readers are aware that the 
Duke of Athol, sometime ago, resorted to a 
series of experiments to illustrate the habits 
and natural history of the salmon. One 
striking incident lately occurred of a large, 
beautiful, and well-grown salmon being cap- 
tured in the stake nets at Lunan Bay, near 
to Arbroath, with the duke’s medal attached 
to the tail of the fish, evidently showing 
that the fish had at one time been a visitor 
to his grace at Dunkeld, and that, after de- 
scending the river and recruiting its health 
and strength in the open sea, was now, in 
all likelihood, on its way back to the Tay 
again to pay its respects to his grace. 


SweEaTine Sickness France—In the 
department of the Marne, the inhabitants are 
not only suffering from cholera, but also 
from a form of sweating sickness, unattended, 
however, with danger. It is characterized 
by excessive perspirations; no eruptions, 
except in a few rare cases. It generally 
lasts three days, convalescence setting in on 
the fourth day. ‘The only danger attending 
this malady follows, it would seem, on a too 
early administration of solid food—the least 
indigestion appearing to transfer the flux 
from the skin to the intestinal canal, and so 
to induce cholera, which may then prove 
fatal in twenty-four hours, 


Comsr oN THE Duration or Human 
Lire.—The published report of the morta- 
lity in Edinburgh and Leith for 1846 show 
that the mean average age at death of the 
Gentry and professional men was,. . . 434 years. 
Merchants, master tradesmen, clerks, &c. 354 « 
Artisans, labourers, servants, &c., . ~ 274 = 

Skilled artisans and domestic servants, 
when prudent and economical, live as com- 


_fortably and as long as their masters, and 


the low rate of life in the third class is 
occasioned, to a great extent, by the prema- 
ture death of the unintelligent and reckless 
labourers and vagrants who constitute the 
pauper population. The gentry live 433 
years, the servants and labourers only 273. 
Those who have seen the holes into which 
the latter are thrust, and the food they are 
compelled to eat, will comprehend why, as 
in Ireland, their lives are as short as they 
are miserable. 

Rartways IN A Catuotic Country.— 
The railway of Chartres was recently inau- 
gurated with great solemnity in the presence 
of the President of the republic. An altar 
was erected on the future railway, when 
two clergymen advanced in procession.— 
The Vicar-General, Bishop-elect of Poitiers, 
delivered an address on the necessity of at- 
taching thoughts of heaven to things of earth. 
Afterwards, a Ze Deum was sung in the 
cathedral. ‘Then followed a grand banquet, 
presided over by the President, who, in his 


speech, observed, that “it was at Chartres , 


of States would not:do to be measured | 


that St. Bernard began the preaeclting of the 
second crusade, and society was saved by 
the faith ; it was at Chartres too that Henry 
IV. made that famous appeal to conciliation 
in the midst of parties which  convulsed 
France, and France was again saved.” “| 
drink, therefore,’ said the President, “to 
the Faith—to the Conciliation.” 

la Religion, 

INDEBTEDNESS IN GreaT Brrrain.— The 
London Times says that one of the crying 
sins of the people of Great Britain, is the 
national habit of indebtedness. Every body 
is in debt, and half the people, if their affairs 
were inquired into, would be found insol- 
vent. The State sets the example. It owes 
nearly £800,000,000, and because the debt 
is of such fabulous proportions, it gives up 
all effort to repay. 


Cost or War.—Sir William Molesworth 
stated in the British Parliament, last year, 
that the war with the Kaffirs in [ndia, which 
cost the British nation £2,500,000, ($12,- 
000,000,) was occasioned by the loss of one 
axe and two goats, which were, alleged to 
have been stolen by the Kaffirs. 


Heieuts or Locatities In THE Hoty 
Lanp.—The summit of Horeb, 7097 Pari- 
sian feet above the sea; Jericho, 717 below 
the sea; bathing places of the pilgrims in 
Jordan, 1291 below the sea; summit of 
Tabor, 1755 above the sea; surface of the 
Lake of Tiberias, 625 below the sea; 
highest point of Lebanon, 8800 feet above 
the sea; the cedars of Lebanon, above Eden, 
6000. 


noa, 1 in 46; Paris, 1 in 32; Berlin, 1 in 
34; Vienna, 1 in 25; Rome, 1 in 31; Ge- 
neva, 1 in 40; Philadelphia, 1 in 42; Bos- 
ton, 1 in 40; New York, 1 in 35; New Or- 
leans, 1 in 20; St. Louis, 1 in 25. 


Cocu1nraL.—Every pound weight of 
cochineal contains 70,000 insects boiled to 
death; so that the annual sacrifice of insect 
ual life, to procure our scarlet and crimson 
dyes, amounts to about 49,000,000 of these 
small members of the creation. 


A Trapine Princess.—The Journal du 
Havre, of July 17th, says:—* For some 
days every one has been able to perceive, 
in the roadstead in front of the bathing es- 
tablishment of Frascati, a large steamer. 
This vessel, named the William, belongs to 
the Princess of Orange, who is at present 
at Dieppe, for the benefit of bathing.— 
Thence she is about, it is said, to proceed 
to Palestine. This Princess is an intrepid 
tourist, and proceeds where she pleases in 
her yacht. Independently of this steamer, 
the Princess possesses, we are informed, 
eleven steamers which trade for her with 
England, Russia, and the Netherlands. Her 
revenue is estimated at three millions of 
frances.” 


Tue STeEAMERS ON THE PaciFic.—Seventy 
years since, the British government made great 
efforts to establish a line of ocean steamers on 
the south Pacific, but since the commencement 
of the enterprise in 1843, no dividend of profits 
was ever made, notwithstanding that the com- 
pany enjoyed great. patronage from the govern- 
ment, and also a monopoly. The British line 
connects Valparaiso and Panama, touching at 
Callao; and though it had a large number of 
passengers, and as much freight as it could 
carry, the expenses of fuel, &c., consumed, its 
entire receipts. About #12,000 was the cost 
of fuel in one trip between Callao and Panama, 
making necessary in the whole trip and return 
an expenditure of not less than $50,000. The 
New York line of Howland and Aspinwall, 
between Panama and San Francisco, has com- 
menced under unusual advantages, coal having 
been discovered on the Isthmus, and the vessels 
possessing advantages for passengers and freight 
far greater than their English competitors, over 
which they must inevitably command a prefer- 
ence and pay to their owners a large revenue.— 
Washington Rebpulican. 


BOYS AND FRUIT. 


The delegate from Connecticut, to the 
General Convention of Vermont, in 
making his report to the Religious 
Herald, finds occasion to tell the follow- 
ing story about old times:—Father Mills 
astonished the boys of Torringford one 
Sabbath, as he was giving to his congre- 
gation an account of his journey. Said 
he, “I went up into Vermont, and 
found many excellent farms, and was 
surprised to see so much fine fruit. So 
I said to the good people—How do you 
manage to keep your fruit! Don’t the 
boys steal it? I lose nearly all mine 
in that way. ‘ What!’ they exclaimed, 
‘boys steal fruit? we never heard of 
such a thing. Pray, where do you 
live?? And I was obliged to tell them,” 
said the old man, hanging his head, 
“that I lived in Torringford, in the State 
of Connecticut.”’ 


POWER OF KINDNESS. 


Many years since, there lived in one 
of the central counties of New Jersey, a 
poor mechanic, eminent for his pious 
zeal and consistency. He was very 
much tried by the conduct of an un- 
godly neighbour, who was in the habit 
of cutting his wood for the week on 
the Lord’s day, and the sound of 
whose axe continually disturbed the 
old Christian’s meditations. Father 
H., as he was called, often remon- 
strated earnestly and kindly with his 
neighbour, but without any effect. At 
length he adopted a different course. 
One Saturday afternoon his neighbour 
found the old man very busy at his 
wood-pile, and inquired in astonishment 
what he was doing. “ Why,’ replied 
Father H., “you will persist in cutting 
your wood on God’s holy day, and it 
grieves me so much that I mean to do 
it for you this afternoon, so that you 
will have no temptation to do it to-mor- 
row.”? The man was at once overcome, 
and exclaimed— 

‘¢ No, you shall not. I will do it my- 
self. Nor will you ever after this have 
reason to complain of me for chopping 
wood on the Lord’s day.”? And he was 
as good as his word. 

The old man has long since gone to 
his reward, but this incident lives after 
him to enforce the Divine direction, “ Be 


pot overcome of evil, but overcome evil 


with good.”—.Am. Messenger. 


\ITUATION WANTED.—A lady, who has had 
several years’ experience in teaching, wishes a 
situation as an Assistant Teacher in an Academy. 
She will instruct in English, Plain and Fancy Nee- 
dle Work, and Artificial Flower Work. Address 
(post paid) S. F. S. at the office of this paper. 
aug 11—3.* 


INE TEAS, &c.—Some of the best Black Teas 
ever imported, with a variety of Prime Black Tea 
by the Box, at 313 to 60 cents per pound. Also 
extra quality, new crop Hyson, Young Hyson, Im- 
perial, and Gunpowder Tea. The choicest Sugar 
Cured Hams of all sizes. A full assortment ox 
Underwood’s Pickels, Sauces, and Ketchups; 75 
of the best imitation English Cheese the subscriber 
ever met with. Also English, Parmesan, Dutch 
Head, Sap Sago, Gruyere, Pine Apple, and Common 
Cheese. Sugars of every description at greatly re- 
duced prices; Old Government Java Coffee at lower 
prices then ever before known, with all articles kept 
in the best rie | Grocery Stores, at the lowest cash 
rices. Orders from the Country, as well as the 
ity, carefully attended to. SIMON COLTON. 


North-east cor. Chesnut and Tenth st. Philadelphia. | 


may 1 


R. MASON’S WORKS.—Baker & Scmbner 
have B published the Complete Works of 
John M. Mason, D.D. edited by his son, Ebenezer 
Mason, 4 vols. &vo, with — 

Contents.— Volume J—Introduction, by Ebenezer 
Mason. The celebrated work, entitled, A Plea for 
Holy Communion on Catholic Principles. Letters 
on F requent Communion. Considerations ‘on Lots. 

Volume II.—The celebrated Essays on Episco- 
pacy, and also those on the Church of God. A 
l'reatise on Faith and Justification. Hints on the 
Insufficiency of the Light of Nature. 

Volume III._—Sermons—The Gospel for the Poor. 
Divine Judgments. Mercy Remembered in Wrath. 
Hope for the Heathen. Pardon of Sins. Living 
Faith, Messiah’s Throne. Christian Mourning, 
Fall Assurance of Faith and Hope. Evangelical 
Ministry Exemplified. Salvation by Grace. Min. 
isterial Fidelity. Two Sermons on the Christian 
Warfare. Lectures on Psalms XXIII. and VIIL, 
and Matthew xxvii. 1-5. 

Volume 1V.—Sermons—Nature and Necessity of 
Regeneration. Works of the Flesh and Spirit Dis. 
tinguished. ‘True Honour. Apostolic Commission. 
Non.conformity to the World. The Fountain of 
Life. The Gospel Offer, The Gospel no Cause of 
Shame. On Steadfastness in Religious Sentiment. 
Speech on Resignation of Pastoral Charge. Death 
of David Hume, Esq. and Samuel Finley, D.D.—a 
Contrest. Conversation with a Young Traveller. 
Orations—On the Death of Washington—on the 
Death of Hamilton. Voice of Warning on the En. 
suing Election of President Jefferson. Embracing 
in the four volumes 2355 pages, at the low price of 
$6.50. BAKER & SCRIBNER, 

No. 36 Park Row, and 145 Nassau street, New York, 
may 19—tf : 


VINE GROCERIES.—Colton & Co., South West 
Corner Arch and Sixth streets, Philadelphia, 
have now for sale one of the finest stock of Family 
Groceries in the city, and are selling many of the 
very best articles at extremely low prices; for in- 
stance, Fresh Green Tea at 75 cts., very fine flavour 
and strength; do. at 50 cts. very good; Fine Fla- 
voured Black Tea, at 37} and 50 cts. Better Sugar 
for 6: cts. than any other store; White at 7, and 
very white at 8 cts. Best Loaf, Crushed, Sifted, and 
Pulverized Sugars. A small lot of the finest Old 
Government Java Coffee in the Tar 2. Mara- 
caibo, and Rio, in bags, and at retail, cheap. An 
assortment of the richest Jellies, Canton Ginger ia 
Syrup, Maccaroni, Vermicelli, Pickles, Sauces, 
Ketchup, Olive Oil of Latour”? and Laguerreane” 
brands, and every article in our line selected with 
the greatest care, and warranted to please. Goods 
packed up securely, and sent to any part of the 
country. COLTON & CO., Family Grocers, 
South West Corner Arch and Sixth streets, Philad. 
may 5—tf 


ALUABLE BOOKS,—List of Recent Publica- 

tions for sale at the Bookstore of Witiiam 8, 

Martien, No. 142 Chestnut street, above Sixth, 
Philadelphia : 

Loyola and Jesuitism in its Rudiments, by Isaae 
Taylor. A Lift for the Lazy. Southey’s Common- 
place Book. Chalmers’s Posthumous Sermons. 
The Life, Letters, and Poems of Cowper, by Grim- 
shawe. Christ Receiving Sinners, by Cummings. 
Peters on Baptism. Gospel Studies, by Yinet. Du- 
ty versus Will. The Bible Expositor, Erskine’s 
Gospel Sonnets. Hildreth’s History of the United 
States, 2 vuls. 8vo. Here a Little and There a 
Little. The Happy Home, by Hamilton, Modern 
Accomplishments and Modern Society, by Miss 
Sinclair, 2 vols. 12mo. The Countries of Europe 
Described, by the author of Peepof Day. Abbott’s 
Histories, 8 vols. any volume sold opera: Au- 
tobiography and Letters of Caroline Fry. Life and 
Letters of W.S. Graham. Natural History of En- 
thusiasm, by Isaac Taylor. Christ is All, by Dr. 
Tyng. Genius of Italy, by Turnbull. Mardi, by 
Melville. Mirror of Intemperance. Republics 
Established and Thrones Overturned by the Bible. 
Scenes in a Clergyman’s Life, by C. B. Tayler. 
Roxton’s Life in the Far West. Lync&i’s Dead 
Sea Expedition. Layard’s Nineveh and its Remains, 
2 vols. 8vo. The Last Days of Elisha, by Krum- 
macher, Holidays Abroad, by Mrs. Kirkland, 2 
vols. 12mo. Colman’s European Tour, 2 vols. I2mo, 
A Second Visit to the United States, by Sir Charles 
Lycll, 2 vols, 12mo, -Noel’s Union of Church and 
State. Man Primeval, by Harris. Magoon’s Liv. 
ing Orators of America. Rural Letters, by N. P. 
Willis. Strickland’s History of the American Bible 
Society, with an Introduction by N. L. Rice, D.D. 

The Illustrated Family Christian Almanac for 
1850, adapted to all parts of the Union, containing 
eleven engravings, and much valuable information 
and interesting reading. It contains 60 pages, 
with ornamental covers. Price 6 cents a single 
copy, 50 cents a dozen. aug 11—3t 


ANORAMA OF NATURAL CURIOSITIES, 
—Open every evening at the Sansom street 
Hall, between Sixth and Seventh streets, in the rear 
of Jones’s Hotel, Philadelphia, Brewer’s Moving 
Panorama of Natural] Curiosities of North America, 
comprising all the interesting views in the Mam- 
moth Cave of Kentucky; the Niagara River, Falls, 
&c.; Mount Vernon, the resting place of Washing- 
ton; the Natural Bridge of Virginia; and a Day’s 
Journey through the Prairies. 

An exhibition every Wednesday and Saturday 
afternoon, commencing at half past three o’clock, 
P.M. Admission 25 cents, children under 12 years, 
halt price. Doors open at seven, commence at eight 
o’clock, P. M. 

West Chester, Pa. June 5th, 1849. 

The undersigned, having witnessed the exhibition 
of Brewer’s Panoramas, takes great pleasure in ex- 
pressing his very high opinion of their merit, and 
of their adaptation to afford instruction and delight 
to every beholder. Joun CrowE tL. 

It is with pleasure I unite in praise of Mr. Brew- 
er’s Panorama. James CROWELL. 

june 16—tf 


OTICE.—The Partnership heretofore existi 
between William Daniels, Samuel B. Smi 
and Robert E. Pe 


teraon ha 
William Daniels. and Samuel! B. Smith in the late 
firm, is hereby solely authorized and empowered to 
collect the said firm. 
Wuuam 
Samvec B. Surru, 


R 
Philadelphia, July 91,1 E, Pereason. 


Tue Cuzar BooxsTork, CORNER OF 
Firru anp ARCH sTREETS, Robert 
E. Peterson respectfully informs his friends and the 
public that he has lately purchased the entire stock 
of Daniels & Smithy at the North-west corner 
Arch and Fifth streets, Philadelphia, where will be 
found, at the lowest prices, the finest collection of 
rare and valuable Theological Books in the coun. 
try, many of which were lately selected by himself, 
in London. Among them will be found Lightfoot's 
Works, folio and 8vo, Ralph Erskine’s Works, 
Ebenezer Exskine’s Works, Charnock’s Works, 
Bishop Hall's Works, Bishop Reynold’s Works, 
Poli (Matt) Synopsis Criticorum, Lardner’s Works, 
Owen’s Works, Baxter’s Works, Flavel’s Works, 
Lampe on John, ‘Turretini Theologia, &c. 

Also the various Text Books required by students, 
together with other rare and valuable works in other 
departments of Literature, Science, and Art. 

Those having business with the late firm will 
please address their letters to 

ROBERT E. PETERSON, 
Corner of Arch and Fifth streets, Philadelphia. 
aug 11—3t 


Bvouxe AND DAY SCHOOL FOR 


YOUNG LADIES.—No. 9 South side of 
ashington Square, Philadelphia.—Rrv. G. Man- 
WARING, (late Pastor of the Presbyterian Church in 
Camden, New Jersey,) Principal.—T his Institution 
is situated in one of the most pleasant and healthy 
parts of the city of Philadelphia, The course of in- 
struction is thorough, and embraces all the branches 
usually parsued in the best Seminaries in the land. 
oa ord Is divided into two Sessions of five 
months each, commencing on the firet da 
tember and February 
Terms.— Board and tuition, $125 per Session, 
Tuition tor day scholars—Junior Class, $20 per 
Session; Middle Class, $30 per Session; Senior 
Class, $40 per Session. Music, French, Drawing, 
or further particulars see Cir which m 
be had at the Bookstore of Maroy No. 
142 Chestnut street, Philadelphia, or of the Princi- 
pal, at the Seminary. 
Reference may be made to most of the Presby- 
terian clergymen in Philadelpbia, aug 4—tf 


Nv AND BEAUTIFUL BOOKS. —Just pub. 


lished by the Ameriean Sunday School Union, 

- 146 Chesnut street, Philadelphia—Fanny and 
her Mother, or easy reading lessons, bringin Seri 
tural principles into daily practice. Pp. 205, 16mo, 
with eight beautiful engravings. 

_ Cottage Lectures, or the Pilgrim's Progress prac. 

tically explained—designed for cottage and family 
reading. Pp. 456, 18mo, with eight fine lithogra. 
phic plates. 

George Selwood, or the Carpenter's A 
by Rev. E. Melville, D. D. Pp. 124, 18m. 

Mary Grey, or the Faithful Nurse, by the author 
of Ellen Hart. Pp. 174, 18mo, with two lithograph 
engravings. 

The Court of Persia, viewed in connexion with 
Scriptural usages, by Dr. Kitts. Pp. 192, 18mo, 

First, Second, and Third Day in Mary Carrow’s 
School. Pp. 48, square 16mo, beautifully illustrated, 

For sale at No. 146 Chestnut street, Philadelphia, 
No. 9 Cornhill, Boston, and No. 152 Nassau street, 
New York. aug 4—3t 


y= R. WEBB, GROCERY AND TEA 
DEALER—91 South Eighth street, below Wal. 
nut, Philadelphia.—Has for sale very fine Green 
and Black ‘leas; Java, Maracaibo, and other fine 
Coffees; Pickles, Sauces, Preserved Ginger, Jellies, 
and Jams; Lemon, Vanilla, Ginger, and Cayenne 
Syrups; Alexandria Pure Water Crackers, Boston 
Biscuit, Farina, Fine and Coarse Hominey, Spanish 
Olives by the quart. The best brands of Rochester 
Flour always on hand. Sap Sago, Dutch, and Imi- 
tation English Cheese, with a general assortment of 
good Groceries for Family use. Goods packed and 
delivered to any part of the city, steamboat, or ruil 
road depots. july 28—tf 


RIVATE SCHOOL FOR BOYS,—The Rev. 
Danie! Wells having resigned his office in the 
Board of Foreign Missions of the Presbyterian 
Church on account of impaired health, and havin 
obtained.a very pleasant location in the village of 
Goshen, Orange county, New York, proposes to re- 
ceive into his family six lads, and to take the entire 
charge of their education, 
Terms, $250 per annum for board, washing, tai. 
tion, and the use of the necessary school books. 
Further information, if desired, may be obtained 
from the Rev. John C. Lowrie, Mission House, No. 
23 Centre street, New York. — aug 4—3t 
YEACHER WANTED,—A thorough Classical 
and Mathematical Teacher,a member, in good 
standing, of the Presbyterian Church. Skill in 
vocal music will be an additional recommendation. 
The best testimonals required, and a good salary 
paid. Address 8. M., at this office. aug 1]—3t 4 


A TEACHER WANTED.—A Female, com. 
petent and pious, wanted in the country as 
early as practicable as a Teacher in a Female Semi, 
nary. Inquire at the Bookstore No. 142 Chestnut 
street, Philadelphia. aug 4—3t 


ENRY’S COMMENTARY. —Six Votumes 
For $10—Recommended by the Clergy of 
all Protestant Denominations.— Barrincton & 
Haswe.i, No. 293 Market street, Philadelphia, 
have just published a new edition of Henry’s Expo- 
sition of the Old and New Testaments, with a Me- 
moir of the Author, and a Preface, by the Rev. A, 
Alexander, D.D. The stereotype plates have been 
corrected, and many of the typographical errors, 
which appeared in the previous editions, will not be 
found in the one now offered to the public. 

The following are the prices at which they can 
be had at the Principal Bookstores of the country: 
In half muslin binding, $10; in full sheep binding, 
$12.50; in half calf binding, $13.50. A liberal dis. 
count will be made to Congregations and others, 
purchasing in quantities. 

Barrington and Haswell publish, and will sell 
VERY Low for cash, The Psalms of David, 32mo, 
sheep binding; do. 32mo, muslin, gilt edge; do. 
32mo, tucks, giltedge; do. 18mo, large type, for the 
use of aged persons, in various styles of binding. 

Also, the Presbyterian Confession of Faith. 

{> Sunday School Teachers will be furnished on 
the best terms. may 19—tf 


ENEVA FEMALE INSTITUTE FOR SALE 
—The Subscriber having received a publie 
appointment, will dispose of the above Seminary, 
situated in Geneva, New York, including the build. 
ing, completely furnished for a large class Boarding 
and Day School. The Seminary was established 
for the education of Female Teachers and to give a 
finishing course of instruction. It is in successful 
operation, having over eighty pupils, with very 
favourable prospects. The building is a substantial 
brick edifice, fifty feet square, with accommodations 
for twenty-five or thirty boarding pupils and one 
hundred scholars. It is desired to dispose of the 
building and fixtures together, at a moderate price. 
Part of the purchase money may remain on mort- 
gage. Should the building not be sold, it will be 
leased for a Seminary. Few situations of the kind 
could offer,in all respects, so desirable. Possession 
will be given on the 25th of August. Address, 
post-paid, WILLIAM CHAPIN, Principal, 
jane 30—tf Geneva, New York. 


EW BOOKS.—The Presbyterian Board of Pub- 
lication have added to their Catalogue the 
following valuable and interesting Books: 

]. Plain ‘Thougbts about great and good things 
for little Boys and Girls, by the Rev. William S. 
Plumer, D. D. 18mo, cloth, 25 cents, half roan, 19 
cents, with two original engravings. 

2. Converse with God in Desertion and Solitude, 
by the Rev. Richard Baxter, cloth, 28 cents, half 
roan, 22 cents. 

3. Poor Blind Sally, by the Rev. Joseph Warren, 
missionary in India, with anengraving. Calculated 
to excite an interest in the minds of children, in 
behalf of Missions. Muslin, 5 cents. 

4. The African Preacher, an authentic narrative, 
by the Rev. William S. White, 18mo, cloth, 28 
cents, half roan, 22 cents, with a beautiful wood 
cut. An exceedingly interesting book for young 


. and old. 


5. The Bedfordshire Tinker, or the History of 
John Bunyan, written for young children, by G. E. 
Sargent, 18mo, price 16 cents in half roan, 22 cents 
in half sheep. 

6. The Saint and the Sinner, by Dr. Plumer, 10 
cone A pair of portraits drawa with a masterly 

and. 

7; Story of the Samaritans, 12 cents, with two 
engravings. 

BOOKS LATELY STEREOTYPED. 

8. Lectures on the Shorter Catechism, by Ashbel 
Green, D.D. 2 vols. 12mo, with an elegant mezzo- 
tint likeness engraved by Welch, from an original 
portrait, painted by Gilbert Stewart—price, half 
calf, $1.75. 

9. The Internal Evidence of the Holy Bible, or 
the Bible proved from its own pages to be a Divine 
Revelation, by J. J. Janeway, D.D. 12mo, pp. 238, 
half calf, 624 cents. 

10. Salvation, or the Sinner Directed in the Way 
of Life, by the Rev. William J. McCord, half roan, 
15 cents, half sheep, 20 cents. An excellent manual 
for one who is asking, “What shall I do to be saved?” 

J. P. ENGLES, Publishing Agent, 
aug4—3t Chestnut street, Philadelphia. 


ANKFORD FEMALE INSTITUTE—Revy, 

W. Wixson Bonne, A. M. Principal_—The 
design of this Institution is to afford the pupils en- 
trusted to the care of the Subscriber a good and 
substantial English education, together with such 
studies in the Classics and ornamental branches, as 
will qualify the pupil for an elevated position in 
socicty. ‘The advantages and improvements which 
have latterly been introduced into our systems of 
female education will be adopted, and those employed 
as assistants will be of such character and standing 
as to be a guaranty to the patrons of the Institute 
that their confidence has not been misplaced. 

There will be a Primary Department connected 
with tke School, in which the usual elementary in- 
struction will be given. ‘Particular attention will 
be paid to this branch of instruction, so that all sub- 
sequent studies will be progressive and accomplished 
with comparative ease. Penmanship and its con- 
nexion with drawing will be carefully attended to, 
so that the use of the pen will be a pleasure in com- 
position. Vocal music will be introduced, not only 
as a science, but as a healthful und moral exercise, 
for the cultivation of the noblest feelings of our na- 
ture. 

The sacred Scriptures will be a text-book in all 
the classes, and no exertions spared to inspire a Jove 
for their sacred truths. The government of the 
School will be strictly parental, the boarding scho- 
lars forming a part of the family of the Principal. 

The healthfulness of Frankford, the location of 
the Institute in the large and commodious building 
immediately opposite to the Preshyterian Church, 
the facility of access to the city, when taken in con- 
nexion with the general morality and love of order 
displayed by the inhabitants, render this one of the 
most desirable retreats to which parents could wish 
to commit their daughters. 

The course of instruction will be as thorough as 


moderate. 

Circulars, giving full particulars, may be had at 
the Bookstore of Mr. Martien, No. 142 Chestnut 
street, the Office of the North American and United 
States Gazctte, South Third street, and at Mr. H. 
C. Blair’s Drug Store, South-west corner of Eighth 
and Walnut streets, Philadelphia; in Frankford, of 
Dr. Lamb, or Dr. Leake. 

W. WILSON BONNELL. 
Trrms.—Boarding and tuition, including wash- 
ing, $65 per Session. Day Scholars—Primary De. 
partment, $10. Junior Class, Academic Depart- 
ment, $12.50. Middle Class,do.$14. Senior Class, 


do. $16. 

REFERENCES, 
Philadelphia—Rev. Dr. Cuyler, Rev. Dr. Lord, 
Rev. Dr. W. A. McDowell, Rev. W. Ramsey, Hon. 
Judge Jones, late President of Girard College, M. 
Newkirk, Eeq., James Russell, Esq. Cashier of the 
Penn Township Bank, Mr. James Dunlap. 
Frankford, Pa,—Dr. Lamb, Dr. Leake. 
Pottsville, Pa.—Mr. D. Kirkwood, Professor of 
Mathematics in the Pottsville Academy. 
aug 4—4t 
IS PUBLISHED EVERY SATURDAY AT 
No. 985 Broadway, New York, and No. 149 
Chestnut Street, South side, First Bookstore 
above Sixth, Philadelphia, 


BY WILLIAM 8. MARTIEN. 
TERMS.—Three Dollars per annum, payable in 
six months, or Two Dollars and Fifty Cents if paid 
in advance. A liberal discount to agents who may 
become responsible. 

No subscription received for a less term than one 
year.—All Subscribers, who do not give express no- 
tice to the contrary, will be considered as wishing to 
continue their subscription, and their paper will be 
sent to them accordingly. No paper discontinued 
until all arrearages are paid, except at the discretion 
of the Proprietor. 3 

Rates of Advertising ——For 15 lines, first inser- 
tion, 75 cents; each repetition of do. 50 cents. For 
8 lines or less, first insertion, 50 cents; each repeti- 
tion of do. 38 cents. Payments for advertisements 
to be made in advance. 


any similar establishment, and the terms quite as 
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Hymn ‘of the: Chirth-¥ard. CHILDREN NEED WARMTH. | 
Dr. Edwards necartalhed the tempe- m 
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